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TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THERE is a little point of land on Cape Cod 
that ventures timidly out into the ocean; a bay 
is partly formed by it, and is sheltered by a 
breakwater built a mile out from the shore. The 
breakwater protects Scupper’s Point a little also, 
but the sea, when it has a mind to, knocks up 
against the rough edge of the Point, though its 
more usual way has been these many years to 
come up silently, night and day, and with its 
watery tongue lick off a mouthful of sand and 
turf. Nobody misses the one mouthful; but by 
and by, when old people come back to the Point, 
they look about in vain for certain landmarks. 

“Why, where is the little wharf gone ?” 

“QO, that was washed away long ago! See, 
those stones out yonder are where the piers 
were.” 

“ Here is the spot where the old house stood, 
from which gran’ther moved away. I know the 
place by the hollow that marks the cellar. How 
the bank has crumbled away back of it.” 

Yes, the sea is never satisfied. Every day, 
every twelve hours, it washes up, wave by wave, 
to the old shore; and while the people are busy, 
or away, it steals a bit, and flows back. It would 
make no difference were people to watch their 
rough possession ; still the sea would make its 
way to the shore. 

In the little bay one might usually see some 
few vessels at anchor; very likely a coasting 
schooner, creeping along, and glad of a snug shel- 
ter behind the breakwater; or one of Captain 
Gage’s sloops that did a tight little business be- 
tween the Point and New York; or a fleet of 


little smacks, that in the summer would skip out 
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after mackerel and blue fish, and be back before 
one knew they were gone. But the liveliest 
scenes were when the fishing-vessels that had 
been off to the Banks returned with their catch, 
and one after another dropped into the bay, while 
the fishermen went ashore and made their way 
to the general rallying place,— D. Scupper’s 
store. 

D. Scupper’s store was a square, thick-set 
building, near the end of a road, which, after 
coming all the way over from Hyannis, and tak- 
ing pains to go round an immense boulder that 
refused to get out of the way, found itself 
stopped dead by a bank that stumbled off .into 
the water, and so, being disinclined to go back to 
Hyannis, sauntered about the Point a little, and 
made itself convenient for a few houses and 
sheds. 

In the store could be found nearly everything 
that was worth having, — from coffee-mills, and 
raisins, and Daboll’s Arithmetic, to saucepans, 
and reels for yarn, and calico. There was a trap- 
door that led to some spicy depths below, and a 
shuffling staircase in the corner that led to some 
crockery heights above, while the broad counter 
in the middle of the room barricaded great bins 
of sugar and rice; and a whole post-office of lit- 
tle drawers at the side of the room held a mi- 
nute assortment of apothecary stuffs, carpet- 
tacks, and spices. 

But it was not so much to revel in all the 
luxury of D. Scupper’s store that the fishermen 
and neighbors gathered there,— but to see D. 
Scupper himself; and we have come to Scup- 
per’s Point, and to D. Scupper’s store, for this 
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very purpose also. You could not help seeing 
him. In the middle of the store, close by the 
old-fashioned balance-scales, stood a stout, broad- 
seated chair, wide enough to hold two common 
people without squeezing them. But it was only 
just wide enough to allow Mr. Scupper to settle 
himself comfortably in it: indeed, one arm was 
partially gone: broken away, we believe, because 
the chair was too snug a fit. In this chair sat 
the old man, with his immense form, his white 
hair starting up from his head, his broad face, 
with its firm mouth, and merry twinkle to the 
eye, and his busy, restless hands, always working 
away at the arms of the chair, or rubbing down 
his obstinate hair, or pulling down his waistcoat, 
or working at his buckles, or tugging at his to- 
bacco-box, from which he took little morsels, no 
larger than a pin’s head; the wonder was that 
such a very large man could manage such a very 
small chew. 

Justice of the Peace, Esquire, and Commis- 
sioner of something or other all the time, the 
real office which he held was that of General 
Counselor for all the neighborhood. He settled 
the quarrels that arose, and administered an even 
justice, merely by the weight of his character 
and sound sense ; and no fisherman came home 
from a voyage without bringing his books to 
*Squire Scupper to “settle the voyage ” for him. 
Jadeed, it would have been hard for any captain 
to satisfy his crew, unless the Squire had said it 
was all right. 

But, dear me! what have we to do with all 
this, when our very small story has only to do 
with D. Scupper, and D. Scupper’s little grand- 
son, Elisha. All of the captains and the fisher- 
men of the Cape may disappear, if they will 
leave us alone for a little while with these two, 
on Christmas Eve, toddling across from the store 
to the old house down the road, as night was 
shutting in; old Mr. Scupper toddling heavily 
over the frosty ground, and little Elisha (a very, 
very fat little boy) toddling beside, muffled in a 
comforter that his grandfather had wound round 
and round him, as if he had been the cork inside 
of a yarn ball. 

Out of the folds of this comfortable muffler 
little Elisha was holding his head in a painfully 
upright way, and, not taking heed to his feet, 
was knocking every few steps aguinst his grand- 
father, who began to notice his vagrant ways. He 
twitched a bit of the comforter. 

“ Hoy, there, *Lishy ; walk straight, my man. 
Why, what are you star-gazing for?” 

“TI see one! I see one!” exclaimed the little 
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fellow. “Gran’ther, I see a star, and I’m going 
to say it right off :— 
“ Starlight! Starlight! 

First star I see to-night, 

I wish I may, I wish I might, 

Have the wish I wish to-night.” 
And having said it once, Elisha said it a second 
time, and then a third. 

“There, Gran’ther, I’ve said it three times; 
now you say it. But you must look at the star 
first.” * 

So Gran’ther Scupper, after looking in every 
direction but the right one, found Elisha’s star, 
and delivered himself, with considerable help from 
his grandson, of the magical four lines, three 
times repeated ; and so they came to the house, 
and pushed through the doorway, to be greeted 
by Aunt Polly. 

‘If Mr. Scupper was much too large, his sister 
Polly was too thin for this world. She was so 
thin that there was not enough weight to keep 
her down when she was sitting ; and so she was 
continually popping up and flying away with 
wings made of towels’ and dusters, as it were. 
Perhaps it was much cooking that had reduced 
her, for certainly there seemed no hour in the day 
when she might not be seen stirring something 
over the fire, or marching about with a skillet in 
her hand; and the sizzling which always came 
mysteriously from where she was, seemed to in- 
dicate that she was so absorbed in cooking that 
when nothing else was to be had she cooked 
herself, for, as she went hither and thither, she 
kept up this sizzling sound between her teeth, and 
Elisha, when somewhat smaller, used to watch 
her and the flapjacks alternately, to see which 
would be done first. 

Flapjacks! there they were to-night on the 
table, — for a little while only; and when they 
were gone, and Aunt Polly was whisking about, 
scouring the dishes, and putting everything away 
as snugly as if a great gale were expected, and 
all must be lashed down, Gran’ther settled into 
another of his great chairs, and Elisha, sighing 
with a sigh of comfort over the last round flap- 
jack that could be taken into his little round 
stomach, tumbled into his chair, and looked like 
a miniature picture of the big grandfather at his 
side. 

“ Now Gran’ther,” said he, looking very sol- 
emn, “I’vé got just a great wish, —O, a great 
wish,” and he wagged his solemn head, “ but I’m 
not going to tell you, for then it won't come 
true. Now you must have a wish. My wish is 
going to happen to-night.” 
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“ Hoy, hoy! why so’s mine,” said Gran’ther. 
“ But mine’s a little wish, so it can’t be yours.” 

“Does it begin with a D?” asked Elisha, tim- 
idly. 

“ Well, — yes ; but ther it is a little d.” 

“OQ,” sighed Elisha, “ suppose it’s the same as 
mine.” . 

“TI wish you was abed,” said Aunt Polly, 
who had been in and out, and was nearly through 
with all she could think of to do. “ You're too 
fat to sit there before the fire. Hop up, ’Lishy, 
it’s "most eight o’clock.” 

“T believe I will tell you, Aunt Polly,” said 
he; “and then Gran’ther can tell you his, and 
you can see if they’re the same.” But Aunt 
Polly had skipped off after a light for the little 
boy, and he thought better of his resolution, for 
he was afraid they were the same. 

“ Gran’ther,” said he, as he bade him good- 
night, “it’s all fair to tell you as much as. this: 
if my wish comes true, it'll be a Christmas pres- 
ent for you.” 

“T declare!” said the old gentleman. “ Now, 
who'd have thought it? that’s just the way with 
my wish; if it comes true, it’li be a Christmas 
present for you, ’Lishy.” 

“O goody!” and the little fellow rubbed his 
knees, as his grandfather did when he was 
pleased. “They ain’t the same. They can’t 
be!” and off he went to bed. 

The only time when Mr. Scupper was still all 
over was in the evening, when he had lighted 
his pipe, and sat reflectively by the fireside, or in 
summer in the porch. Perhaps it was that Aunt 
Polly’s restlessness carried off all his own activity. 
At any rate, there he sat, with his hands on his 
knees, smoking, and staring at the fire, until his 
pipe was out; and Aunt Polly, for want of some- 
thing else to do, busied herself with going to 
bed ; when he also went to his chamber, put on 
his great yellow nightcap, and tucked himself 
up in his bed, that groaned for a moment under 
him, and then was still. 

And now came to pass a strange thing: for 
while the stars were winking at one another in 
the cold sky, and the one particular star which 
Elisha and his grandfather had first seen was 
shining steadily, as if nothing were about to hap- 
pen, inside the old house a curious change was 
taking place. Lend us thy light, O star bright, 
that we may look in upon the sleepers. Into this 
room, where we saw little Elisha go, we will look 
first. But this is not little Elisha! What has 
become of the little fellow? here lies a young 
man, who looks as if he might have been Elisha 
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once. Ha! see his face. He is dreaming strange 
dreams surely, for it begins to have lines marked 
in it that were not there before; we can read 
those lines: this one means disappointment, that 
one means hardship ; here is Care writing itself 
deep in the face; there is Bitterness grooving 
the corners of the mouth; Anxiety is turning 
the brown hair to gray; surely the closed eyes 
see Misery, for a heaviness drags down the lids. 
And now wrinkles begin to creep over the fore- 
head and temples, and along the cheeks; they 
are like the rings of the vak-tree ; they tell of 
the years of storm that have swept over it. The 
head has become silvered, the face marked with 
lines and crosses. Surely this is not our little 
Elisha; it must be old Mr. Scupper who has 
crept in here. Let us seek his room and see. 

Oddest of sights there! for in the great bed, 
peeping out from the yellow nightcap, we see a 
face that is half Elisha’s and half the old gen- 
tleman’s. What has disappeared? what has 
come? The deep furrows of Gran’ther Scup- 
per’s face have gone, and there is a ruddy glow 
of youth taking their place; the smooth skin, the 
straight mouth, the even eyes, — these have no 
care or trouble back of them ; and yet, and yet, 
we miss something. What is it? We want old 
Gran’ther back again. Ah, now his mouth is 
turning up at the corners, his head puts on a 
shock of brown hair, and surely a child is before 
us, happy, unconscious of care and trouble. All 
the wisdom has gone from Gran’ther’s face, all 
the serene light, and the quick. determined air. 

Give us back again our little Elisha. We want 
old Gran’ther Scupper once more ! 

The stars grow fainter, and the star bright no 
longer lights the rooms in the old house for us. 
There is a rustling. Aunt Polly is astir, flying 
about the house, getting it in order, as if she had 
been asleep since last Christmas, and there had 
been no one to look after the premises. Then 
there is a patter of feet down the staircase from 
the garret. Good! here comes Elisha in his 
nightgown, the self-same little round fellow that 
climbed up-stairs last night. He is making for 
Gran’ther’s room. Dear, dear! if he should see 
what we saw. He peeps in at the door, and we 
look through the crack by the hinge. There is 


the old gentleman slowly opening one eye. 
“Merry Christmas! merry Christmas, Gran’- 
ther!” shouts Elisha, and tumbles into the room, 
and climbs up the great bedstead, while Gran’ther 
lends a sleepy hand, and helps hoist him on 
board. 
“Hoy, hoy there, youngster, waking your 
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sleepy oll Gran’ther up. What d’ye mean, sir ?” 
and the old gentleman gave him a shake and a 
squeeze, which made Elisha bounce up and down 
on the blanket. 

“QO Gran’ther!” said he, when he could catch 
his breath, “I had an awful dream, — an awful 
one. I thonght I was as old, O, as old — as — 
as Aunt Polly.” 

“Say as old as your granddaddy, you little 
rogue. Well, didn’t you like it? you’re always 
saying, ‘ When I’m as old as Gran’ther.’” 

& O no,” said Elisha, rolliag his little head, “I 
never, never wish I may be as old again. Why, 
Gran’ther, ’seems to me I was just as tired, and 
everything was so dreadful. People kept a- 
dying, and everybody was cross, and I was cold 
and hungry; why, I was out in a great storm at 
sea, and I thought every moment we were going 
on the rocks. Gran’ther!” he added, suddenly, 
as he caught sight of the old gentleman’s face, 
“T verily believe you did it. Did you wish for 
me to be an old man? Say, did you?” 

“Well, yes, ’Lishy,” said he, smoothing his 
face with his hand, “I did for fun — wish that 
last night.” 

“Q—o,” and Elisha drew a long breath. 
“ Why, I wished for you” — 
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“ That I might be a little boy : and I was.” 

“ Grandpapa Scupper !” 

“Yes, and I don’t think I liked it much. I 
seemed to be growing younger all the time, and 
forgetting everything that has happened lately. 
Why, I forgot you, my little grandson; and then 
I forgot your father and mother, and everything 
else that is precious to me; I seemed to be los- 
ing something all the time, and at last I got to be 
younger than you, and I don’t know where I 
should have stopped, ‘f the light coming in hadn’t 
waked me. And then I fell asleep again, when 
I found I was still a good-for-nothing old man.” 

“Gran’ther, you're the bestest old man! 
Wasn’t it queer? Why, I thought it would be 
splendid, if you could dream you were a little 
boy. You know you are always telling me what 
you used to do when you were a little boy.” 

These were the two Christmas gifts that old Mr. 
Scupper and his grandson gave each other that 
Christmas ; but there were two better ones that 
remained to each. In littie Elisha’s heart was 
Hope, that made the future look very bright, for 
he knew nothing of the evils that were to come : 
in Gran’ther Scupper’s heart was Recollection, 
that gathered in a great heap all the happiness of 
a long life, and laid it before the old man’s eyes. 





CHICKEN-GRETHE’S FAMILY. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


II. 


Tue vessel set sail the next day. Maria 
Grubbe was not left on shore, —she had to go 
with them. Will she ever return home? Yes! 
but when and how? 

Degnen knew about that also, and it was no 
tale composed by himself; he had the whole re- 
markable story from a trustworthy book, which 
we ourselves can take up and read. The Danish 
historian, Ludwig Holberg, who has written so 
many readable books, and so many merry come- 
dies, through which we can get well acquainted 
with his time and its people, speaks of Maria 
Grubbe in his letters, where, and in what part of 
the world he met her. It is worth our while to 
hear him; but, for all that, we will not forget 
Chicken-Grethe, who sits so merry and good in 
her stately chicken-house. 

The vessel sailed away with Maria Grubbe 

. it was there we left off. Years passed, 
and years passed. The pest was raging in Co- 


penhagen in the year 1711. The Queen of 
Denmark moved to her German homestead, the 
King left his kingdom's capital. Every one who 
could, hurried away. The students also, and 
even such as had free room and board, trotted 
out of the city. One of them, the last that yet 
was left of the so called Borch’s College, near 
the palace, was now leaving. It was two o’clock 
in the merning; he went with his knapsack 
filled more with books and manuscripts than 
with clothes. A raw, damp mist was hanging 
over the city. Not one human being was seen 
in the streets through which he passed. All 
around, upon gateways and doors, stood written 
the significant cross, —a token that the malady 
was there, or that all the people had died. And 
even in the broad and winding Codmanger Street 
was not a man to be seen, — that was the name 
of the street from the round tower to the king’s 
palace. Suddenly an ammunition wagon came 
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rattling by ; the driver cracked his whip, urging 
the horses into a gallop. The young student 
pressed his hands to his face, breathing the fumes 
of a strong spiritus from a sponge which he car- 
ried in a brass box. From the tavern, in one 
of the streets, came sounds of songs and loath- 
some laughter, — people were drinking away the 
night, to forget that Death stood at the door, 
beckoning them to follow him upon the ammuni- 
tion wagon, with the other dead men. The stu- 
dent hurried toward the palace bridge ; he saw 
two vessels there, one of them casting loose, to 
get away from the infected city. 

“If. God grants us life, and if we also get 
wind enough, we go to Grénsund on Falster,” 
said the shipmaster ; and then asked the student, 
who wished to go with him, what his name was. 

“ Ludwig Holberg,” * said the student; and 
that name sounded like any other name. Now 
it sounds like one of Denmark’s proudest names ; 
at that time he was only a young, unknown stu- 
dent. 

The vessel passed by the castle. It was not 
yet daylight when they came out into the open 
sea. Then came a light breeze, the sails swelled, 
the young student turned his face toward the 
fresh winds — and fell overboard into the water: 
and that was not exactly what he ought to have 
done. 

On the morning of the third day, the vessel 
was already at anchor off Falster. 

“Do you know of anybody in this place, with 
whom I can board for little money ?” asked Hol- 
berg of the captain. 

“I believe you will do best to go to the fer- 
ry-master’s wife, in Borrehuus,” said he. “ If 
you would be very polite, call her Mother Séren 
Sdrensen Moller; but there is danger of turning 
her head, if you flatter her too much. Her hus- 
band was arrested for some crime, therefore she 
manages the ferry-boat herself. What fists she 
has!” 

The student seized his kuapsack, and went to 
the ferry-house. The door was not locked; he 
lifted the latch, and stepped right into the stone- 
paved room, where a big double bedstead, with am- 
ple feather-beds, was the most noticeable object. 
A white hen, with small chickens, was tethered to 
the bedstead, and she had upset the washbowl; 
the water was running all over the floor. No- 
body was there, except a child in the adjoining 
chamber, that lay in a cradle. He looked out 
of the window: the ferry-boat came back with 


* Holberg is the name of an eminent Danish writer, who 
died in 1754. 
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only one person in it. Whether it was man or 
woman, was hard to tell. The person was wrapt 
in a big coat, with a hood drawn over its head. 
Now the boat was fastened: and a woman it was 
that entered the room. She looked rather im- 
posing, as she stood up straight. Two proud eyes 
were set under two black eyebrows. And that 
was Mother Séren, the ferry-master’s wife. ‘The 
rooks, crows, and jackdaws persisted in croaking 
another name more familiar to us. 

Stern she looked, and cared little to talk 
much. In a few words she agreed that the stu- 
dent might remain with her and board for a 
while, until things should look better in Copen- 
hagen. 

Now and then a pair of honest burghers, from 
the neighboring trading village, came out to the 
ferry-house. ‘There came Frands Knivsmed, and 
Sivert Posekiger; they drank a mug of ale in 
the ferry-house, and sat discussing with the stu- 
dent. He was a clear-headed young man, that 
knew his preachings, as they called it; he read 
Greek and Latin, and knew about many learned 
things. 

“ The less one knows, the less one is oppressed 
by it,” said Mother Séren, when they talked to 
her about the student and his learning. 

“Tt is too hard for you,” said Holberg one 
day, when he saw her soak the linen in the 
strong lye, and then split the knotty stumps, to 
get firewood. 

“ That is my business,” said she. 

“Have you always, from childhood, been 
obliged to drudge and slave in this way ?” 

“ You might read the answer in my fists,” was 
her reply, showing him at the same time two 
small, but strong and hard hands, with workworn 
nails. 

“You can read, can’t you?” 

Came Christmas time, and heavy snowfall, and 
Jack Frost made himself at home, sending out 
his winds to blow fiercely, as if they washed peo- 
ple’s faces with snow-water. Mother Séren 
cared for neither; throwing the cloak around 
her, and the hood over her head, she went about 
her business. It grew dark in the house early 
in the afternoons, and then she would throw 
pitch-pine on the fire-place, and wood, and sit 
down by it and darn her stockings ; there was no 
one else to do it. Toward the end of the day 
she had spoken more words to the student than 
she was in the habit of doing: she had spoken 
about her husband. 

* He has by accident committed manslaughter 
upon a Dragé- shipper: and that’s why they 
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have put him in irons, and make him work for 
three years on the island. He is only a common 
sailor; an’ therefore, you know, the law must 
have its course.” 

“The law is made for the higher classes also,” 
said Holberg. 

“Do you think so?” said Mother Séren, and 
stared into the fire ; and, after a while, continued : 
“Have you heard the story of Kay Lykke, 
who ordered one of his churches to be torn 
down; and when the preacher, Mads, thundered 
against it from his pulpit, he had him put in 
irons, and thrown into prison; and then ap- 
pointed himself judge and jury, found him guilty 
of high crime, condemned him to be beheaded, 
and had his head cut off. Was that an accident’s 
doing? I trow not; and yet Kay Lykke was 
never punished.” 

“ He was in his right, according to the fashion 
of his time,” said Holberg; “ but we are beyond 
that.” 

“Try to make fools believe that,” said Mother 
Soren, and she rose from her seat, and went into 
the chamber where Jésen, the baby, lay. After 
having cleaned and aired it, she made the stu- 
dent's bed; he had the big feather - bed, being 
more sensitive to cold than she was, although he 
was born in Norway. 

New Year’s Day came; it was a beautiful, 
clear, and sunny morning. There had been such 
severe frost that the snow-bauks had frozen so 
hard one could walk upon them. The bells in 
the village called the people to church. The 
student, Holberg, wrapped himself in his woolen 
cloak, and started to go. Rooks drew croaking 
aud screeching over Borrehuus ; so did the crows 
and jackdaws ; they made such a noise, you could 
hardly hear the church bells. Mother Séren was 
in the yard, filling a brass kettle with snow, to 
melt it over the fire, to get drinking-water. She 
gazed at the swarm of dusky birds, and had her 
own thoughts. 

Student Holberg went to church, and on his 
way back passed Sivert Posekiger’s house. He 
stood in his doorway, and invited him to come in 
and warm himself with a bowl of warm beer, 
with molasses and ginger in it. Their conversa- 
tion turned upon Mother Séren; but Posekiger 
knew little about her: there were not many that 
did; she was no native of Falster. “She had 
probably seen better days,” said he. “ Her hus- 
band was a common sailor, with a hot temper ; 
he had killed a Dragé-shipper; he beat his wife, 
and yet she always would take his part.” 

“ J should never stand such treatment,” said 
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Posekiger’s wife, “and I am also of good family ; 
my father was the king’s stocking weaver.” 

“And that is why you are also wedded toa 
royal official,” said Holberg, bowing to her and 
her husband. 

Epiphany Eve came, and Mother Séren lit a 
candle for the Three Holy Kings: that is, three 
small tallow candles, which she herself had pre- 
pared. 

“ A candle for every man,” said Holberg. 

“ Every man!” exclaimed the woman, looking 
sternly at him. 

“ Every wise man from the East,” said Hol- 
berg. ’ 

“Oso!” said she, and sat silent for a while. 
But on that Three Holy Kings’ Eve, he learned 
many things that he did not know before. 

“You have a kind feeling for him you are 
wedded to,” said Holberg; “and yet people tell 
me that he treated you badly every day.” 

“That touches none but myself,” said Mother 
Soren. “These blows would have done me 
good, had I received them when a child; now I 
get them, probably, to atone for my sins. I only 
know the good he has done me,” and here she 
rose straight up. “ When I fell down on the 
heath, sick and weak, and nobody moved to come 
to my assistance, unless it were the rooks, the 
crows, and the jackdaws (and they only came to 
pick at me), he came and carried me in his arms, 
and received harsh words for bringing home such 
booty to the ship. Iam not made of so liglit 
stuff, to be sick, and therefore recovered soon. 


“Every one has his faults, and Séren has his. 


One must not judge the horse by the halter. 
With Sdren I have had a pleasanter life than 
with him they called the greatest and most pol- 
ished man of all the king’s subjects. I have 
been married to Governor Gyldenléve, half 
brother to the king. After him, I took Palle 
Dyve. Hip for hap! Every one after his fash- 
ion, aud I after mine. That was a long prattle, 
and now you know it.” And Mother Séren left 
the room. 

This was Maria Grubbe, with whom fortune’s 
ball had been rolling so wonderfully. She did 
not live to see many more Epiphany feasts. Hol- 
berg has it noted in his book that she died in 
1716; but he has not written down, and proba- 
bly did not know it, that when Mother Séren, as 
they called her, lay on her sick-bed at Borre- 
huus, a multitnde of dark, big birds flew away 
over her house, noiselessly, without screeching, 
as if they were aware that silence belonged to a 
burial. As soon as she was under the earth, the 
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birds left, but were seen on that very evening in 
Jylland, on the very homestead, in unusual num- 
ber. Rooks, crows, and jackdaws screamed in 
each other’s ears, as if they had a great deal to 
tell: they croaked, perhaps, of him who, when a 
boy, robbed them of their eggs and young ones: 
the peasant boy, who received a garter of iron 


from the king, and was kept on King’s island; 
and also of the high-born young lady that died 
a ferry-woman at Gréusund. 

“Right, right !” they croaked. 

And the whole tribe croaked “ Right, right !” 
when the old castle was pulled down. “ And 
this they cry yet, when there is nothing to croak 

















about,” said Degnen, when he had finished the 
story. 

The family had died out, the castle was torn 
down; and where that stood, stands now the 
chicken-house, with a gilt weather -cock at the 
top, and with old Chicken-Grethe within: she 
sits there, well pleased with her dwelling. Had 
she not come there, she would have been in the 





poor-house. The doves sat cooing above her, 
the chickens tattled around her, and the ducks 
gaggled. Nobody knew her; relations she had 
not; out of charity she came there, and offspring 
she had none. But for all that, she had rela- 
tives. She knew them not; neither did Deg- 
nen, in spite of all the written stuff that was in 
his table-drawer. But one of the crows knew 
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them, and he told of it. He had heard of her 
mother and grandmother, — of Chicken-Grethe’s 
mother and grandmother, whom we also kuow, 
when she, as a child, rode over the drawbridge, 
and looked so proudly about, as if the whole 
world, and all the birds, belonged to her; we 
saw her also in the heath, and in Borrehuus. Her 
grandchild, the last of the family, had come home 
again, where the family castle had stood, where 
the dusky wild birds croaked ; but she sat among 
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her tame birds, known by them, and on friendly 
terms with them, well pleased with life, and old 
enough to die. 

“ Grave, grave!” croaked the crows. And 
Chicken-Grethe was laid in a nice grave. No- 
body knows which it is, except the old crow, un- 
less he also has died. 

And now we are acquainted with the story of 
the old castle, and Chicken#%Grethe’s whole fam- 
ily. 





AFLOAT ON ICE IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


“I HAVE just had a letter from Sanders, 
wife,” said Mr. Lape, as he entered the kitchen 
from the post-office ; “ part of it is from Mary to 
you.” He laid the letter down beside her on the 
table, and stood picking the bits of hay off his 
coat, which had got on it while he was feeding 
his horse. “ He wants us to go down there and 
spend Christmas. He has finished his house, 
and has plenty of room for all. I am inclined 
to go.” 

Mrs. Lape kept on kneading her bread as he 
spoke. When he paused, she said, inquiringly, — 
“Tn this deep snow, and bitter cold, James ?” 

“Yes: why not? Shaffer and I can easily 
knock up runners for the big wagon bed, which 
will hold us all. We have plenty of comforts 
and buffalo robes. We can heat some ‘rocks’ 
in the oven, and they will keep hot all the way. 
What are thirty-five miles to Tom and Jenny ? 
they want a run badly. The road has been 
travelled now for a couple of weeks, and must 
be beaten down some. Besides, Sanders was 
in Massachusetts in the summer, and I want to 
hear what he has to tell of the old home.” 

Mrs. Lape had put her bread in the pans; and 
now, taking up the letter, she turned to the win- 
dow and read it, before she answered. 

“ Well,” she said, as she got to the end, “ Mary 
does seem to want us very much, but it will be a 
great trouble to her, and such an undertaking 
with the children.” 

“ Think of the pleasure it will be to them and 
me; and you need rest.” 

Mrs. Lape glanced again at the letter, and ac- 
knowledged she should like the change, — so it 
was settled. 

The twenty-fourth dawned cold and clear. 


The schoolmaster aroused them from their beds 
with the cry, it was five o'clock, and the ther- 
mometer fourteen degrees below zero. He had 
made fires in kitchen and sitting-room. Mrs. 
Lape looked doubtful, and shook her head when 
she heard how the thermometer stood, but pro- 
ceeded to get breakfast. As she was clearing up, 
Mr. Lape came in from the barn; he blew out 
his lantern, and as he set it down, said, “ It is 
warming up as the sun rises: the thermometer is 
up to ten; there is no wind, and we shall have a 
fine day. Hurry up, boys; we must get off be- 
times.” 

By eight o’clock the house was in order, and 
the great wagon-bed, secured on runners, with a 
feather-bed and plenty of comforts in it, stood at 
the door. The “rocks” were taken out of the 
oven and wrapped in woolens, several pairs of 
old pantaloons doing duty on the occasion; a 
basket of clothing, and another of provision, was 
stowed away ; then the children scrambled in and 
took their places. Mrs. Lape occupied a low, 
splint-bottomed chair, and had a hot * rock” at 
her feet. ‘The schoolmaster and Mr. Lape, but- 
toned up closely, called out “ All right ;” then 
Mr. Lape slapped the reins on the horses’ backs, 
and they were off. A wide waste of snow was 
before them, a blue sky and brilliant sun over- 
head ; there was no wind, but it was intensely 
cold. They had made some miles, when sud- 
denly Alice sprang up with a frightened cry, 
« We are on fire,” pointing to a wreath of smoke 
which curled up beside her. 

Mr. Lape drew in his horses so suddenly, that 
John was pitched out head over heels. The rest 
would have scrambled after, but Mr. Lape bade 
them sit still, and not let the air on the smoke, or 
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they would be in a blaze. The schoolmaster was 
over the seat in a moment, trampling the buffalo 
robe down on the spot from which the smoke is- 
sued. He then cautiously took out the “ rock,” 
and threw it in the snow. ‘The cotton pocket of 
the pantaloons in which it had been wrapped, 
had carelessly been allowed to come next the hot 
surface, and had caught fire, which had ignited 
some straw at the bottom of the wagon. John, 
none the worse for his tumble, took Alice’s place, 
she declining to sit there again. The only dam- 
age done was a great scorch on the ticking of 
Mrs. Lape’s best feather-bed. 

The road became heavy, and their speed less- 
ened. The children huddled together, and kept 
their heads down, for the glare of the sun on the 
snow almost blinded them. Mr. Lape and the 
schoolmaster, by turns, drove, or threw their 
arms back and forth, to keep up the circulation ; 
an occasional inquiry as to the comfort of those 
behind, was all the conversation. 

About noon they came. in sight of a belt of 
woods, and heard a wood-cutter’s axe, and also 
saw a couple of log-cabins. Driving up to the 
door of one of them, Mr. Lape hallooed, and a 
man appeared, smoking a pipe. 

* Got room to let us warm, Smith?” 

“Lord bless you, yes, squire; but you have 
taken an awful cold day for it.” 

A woman also appeared, but retreated quickly, 
and began putting the room to rights. 

In a few minutes they were seated about a 
rousing fire of whole logs, which filled up the 
ample chimney. ‘Their provisions were pro- 
duced, and boiling water from Mrs. Smith’s ket- 
tle poured on the coffee Mrs. Lape had brought 
in her boiler. 

“I thought the road would be better, Smith,” 
said Mr. Lape, as they enjoyed the grateful 
warmth, for they were cramped aud numbed with 
cold. 

“ No, squire, there has been no travelling but 
the mail, and that only twice. Last time, Hiatt 
said it was too cold to venture it again for two 
or three letters and newspapers. You'll find it 
beat down as you get towards the river. That 
new man from York State, who has come be- 
twixt Cook and me, has been hauling logs to 
build a house in spring.” 

Some little time was given to getting thor- 
oughly warm, and in attending to the horses, ere 
they made another start. 

“Quly fifteen miles now,” was Mr. Lape’s re- 
mark, as he cracked his whip again, and they 
were once more on the frosty road. 
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As they neared the Mississippi, they saw 
houses here and there at long distances. Before 
night they reached Mr. Sanders’s, cold and fa- 
tigue forgotten in the warmth of their welcome. 
Great wood fires were in all the rooms, and their 
beds were spread upon the floor, for, as yet, Mr. 
Sanders had but little furniture. 

After a plentiful supper, all joined in “ Blind- 
man’s Buff,” “Hunt the Slipper,” and other 
games, until bed time. 

Mr. Sanders had emigrated with Mr. Lape, 
but had located on the river, living in a log-cabin 
which he had built himself. Now he had finished 
a large frame dwelling, which stood upon a high 
bluff, overlooking the Mississippi, which was at 
present frozen a considerable distance out. The 
land all about the house was still burdeued with 
the remains of building materials, — that in cul- 
tivation lay some distance off. 

Christmas morning dawned cold but clear. 
The children played in the house all the morn- 
ing. After the great dinner of turkey, venison, 
and pie, John, Hattie, and Charlie Sanders, a boy 
of John’s age, went out upon the river, sliding at 
first near the shore, but gradually getting further 
and further out. They were recalled to the 
house by word that Mr. Sanders was going to 
fire the cannon. 

“O yes,” said Charlie, “ Capt. Hart, who com- 
mands the steamboat Hunter, gave father such a 
large cannon, and he said he should fire it to- 
day.” 

They hastened to the front of the house, 
where the whole family had assembled around 
the cannon, which Mr. Lape was loading. The 
girls shudderingly removed to a distance when 
they saw the match about to be applied, and put 
their fingers in their ears, but the boys crowded 
closer. 

After four shots, the women ran inside, and 
Mr. Sanders said, “We have only one good 
charge of powder left; we will keep that until 
supper time, and have a stunner.” 

After warming, the children took Leo, and 
went on the ice again. Fastening the dog toa 
sled, the boys had much fun in trying to make 
him draw Hattie. Every little while he would 
back on them, and they would fall in a heap, 
when Leo would be the first to extricate himself, 
and shake the snow all over them. Tired of this, 
they were about returning to the house, when 
Charlie called them to see some fish frozen in the 
ice. They were kneeling near the edge, looking 
at the little things, when they were startled by 
the report of the cannon. 
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“O!” exclaimed Hattie, springing up, “I was 
so” — 

“ What is that?” John interrupted, as a loud, 
long, cracking sound, was heard. 

“The ice is broken! run, run!” Charlie, fol- 
lowed by them, started for the shore. The edge 
of ice they stood upon had broken from the main 
portion ; the crack, which looked no wider than a 
thread when Charlie pointed, widened as they 
ran: they could feel that there was motion be- 
neath them. Startled by the same nvise, their 
friends on shore, for the first time, perceived 
them, and became aware of their danger. 

Shouting to them to hasten, they at the samé 
time ran down the bluff to their aid. The seam 
became wider and wider, and just as both par- 
ties were within a few feet. of either edge, the 
detached portion came into the influence of the 
current, and swept out, leaving a chasm it was 
impossible to cross. 

The sudden impetus staggered Hattie, and she 
pitched forward on her face,—a few inches 
more, and she would have been in the icy river. 
The boys drew her back, and in obedience to a 
command shouted by Mr. Sanders, withdrew to 
the middle of the piece of ice. As they did so, 
Leo — who could easily have swam the space — 
gave a long howl, and followed them, lying down 
at Hattie’s feet. 

Half. frautic with terror, Mrs. Lape and Mrs. 
Sanders, who had come out with only a shawl 
thrown over their heads, ran along the ice by the 
shore as the cake moved off, calling to the chil- 
dren, and regardless of anything their husbands 
said Hattie, who trembled so she could not 
stand, sat in the centre of the cake, Leo at her 
feet, and the two boys beside her. Every few 
minutes, as a piece of ice would come against 
them and jar them, or fragments would break 
from that they were on, she would half spring to 
her feet, and Leo would give that terrible, long- 
drawn howl. 

The current of the river was swift where it 
was free, and they moved quite rapidly. 

“ There is no boat,” said Mr. Sanders, “ and if 
we had one, it would be of little use. John” (toa 
laborer) “ put the horses in the sleigh, with robes 
and blankets, and a bottle of whiskey, and fol- 
low us, driving down the river road.” 

“ They will be stopped at Boston,” said an- 
other laborer, “ if they are not drowned afore: 
the river is gorged there.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Mr. Lape, “ that is fif- 
teen miles off, and that edge ice does not look 
strong.” 
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“Tt is rotten, you can bet on that,” was the 
answer, “or the dog would not howl so.” 

All this time they were running along on the 
sound ice, keeping as close to the edge as possi- 
ble, calling cheering words to the children. 

So they ran for a couple of miles. The boys 
would answer, but the wind was against them, 
and orly occasionally could they be heard. Now 
they began to near an island in the river, and 
the current, following the channel, took them to 
the far side of it, out of sight. In agonizing 
silence their friends sped on through the snow 
that here was piled in drifis. As the voices of 
the boys were again heard, telling that they had 
passed the island, Mrs. Sanders stumbled and 
fell in the deep snow she was trying to get 
through. 

With some difficulty she was extricated, and 
carried up the steep bank, and deposited in the 
sleigh with Mrs. Lape, Mr. Sanders bidding the 
man drive home, and hasten back. 

“ What shall I de, Charles? What shall I 
do?” she exclaimed, despairingly, wringing her 
hands. 

“ Pray!” he answered, as he ran down the 
bank to join Mr. Lape and the schoolmaster, 
who were still keeping up with the children. 

Meantime the night had come on, but it was a 
bright moonlight. The ice on which the chil- 
dren floated was near the further shore; their 
little forms could not be distinguished in the dis- 
tance, only a dark spot appeared on the surface. 
The men kept. up a constant calling, but Leo’s 
howl was their only answer. Now came the 
fear they would be frozen to death: Boston was 
still eight miles distant, and the night was get- 
ting colder and colder. Still they kept up that 
fearful chase along the edge of the ice, where a 
misstep would plunge them into the freezing 
river, which was almost certain death. 

A mile further they reached a cabin on the 
river bank, inhabited by an old pilot. He was 
roused from his bed by Mr. Sanders’s orders. 

“ There is a gorge a mile or so below, — right 
round the bend,—they will be stopped there. 
The ice is piled at that point clear across the 
river. If that bit they are on only keeps all 
right, we will have them. I wish that dog would 
stop howling, though.” 

“ He knows the ice is rotten, I reckon,” said 
the man who had made the same assertion be- 
fore. 

“T’d like to know what is to make it rotten in 
such weather as this? It would have lasted un- 
til the February thaw, if you had not fired that 
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cannon. ‘The danger is that it will be capsized, 
or the children thrown off, when it reaches the 
jam at the gorge, for it eomes there with a rush. 
Help me to get this dugout on my shoulders ; it 
might as well go along.” 

Under the guidance of the pilot, and still hail- 
ing the children, they kept on. ‘The river now 
widened, until it was nearly a mile across. Mr. 
Lape and Mr. Sanders were silent, except to ask 
necessary questions: only a cow-bell, which had 
been fastened to the sleigh to tell of its where- 
abouts, broke the stillness. They neared the 
bend, and could hear the crash of the ice, as, af- 
ter turning the point, it was suddenly stopped in 
its course. They went rapidly forward in the 
direction of the gorge: neither cold nor fatigue 
was felt in their anxiety. 

“Follow me close, and take care,” said the 
pilot, as he began stepping in, and about, and 
over the piled up masses. “I crossed from the 
other side not two hours before sundown.” 

They obeyed his directions, stepping with care. 
They had passed the middle of the river, when, 
wedged in with other masses, they saw that on 
which the children was, moving toward where 
they had halted. They strained their eyes, and 
stood fixed. 

“Let us try the boat,” said Mr. Lape, point- 
ing te the clear space before them. 

“Tt would be stove to atoms in a minute by 
oue of those blocks,” said the pilot. 

As he spoke, the mass to which their atten- 
tion was directed, separated: the larger part 
rounded the point swiftly, and rushing onward, 
met the gorge, and dashed against it with a fury 
that threw them all from their feet. Ere the 
noise of the concussion had died away, and while 
the loose mass was still rocking and grinding, the 
pilot sprang on to it, and the others followed. 
The cake on which the children were had got in 
a sort of eddy, and was swinging round ; behind 
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it were some larger masses, that, in a moment, 
would be against it. 

“ Stand firm, and look out,” the pilot called. 

As the words left his lips, a great mass came 
with a crash against the smaller one, which it 
broke into fragments, dashing it up against the 
piled heaps of the gorge, and sending splinters 
and pieces in all directions, which struck them 
with the force of huge stones. With a spring 
Jike a panther the schoolmaster gained the quiv- 
ering surface, and dragged a little body from the 
broken edge, where the next moment it would 
have been mashed to jelly by the closing masses. 

Dashing back o’er the wedged in fragments, he 
saw the pilot with another dark body in his arms, 
and Mr. Lape was kneeling by a third. A mo- 
ment later Leo came dripping toward them from 
the river, shaking the freezing water over them. 

“Hattie is only insensible,” said the school- 
master, “ her heart beats.” 

“ This little fellow is alive,” said the pilot. 

“ John has his arm broken, but thank God for 
their lives!” exclaimed Mr. Lape. 

They werc carried up the bluff, and put in the 
sleigh; there some whiskey was forced down 
their throats, and they were driven rapidly home. 
A messenger was sent to Boston for the doctor 
there. Numbed with cold, Hattie and Charlie 
barely escaped with their lives, and suffered 
much for many weeks. It was warm weather 
ere Jolin could use his arm. 

The excitement over, Mr. Lape and Mr. San- 
ders were surprised to see their bruised feet and 
torn and bleeding hands, the pain of which they 
had not felt at the time ; but when, a week later, 
they viewed the scene of their Christmas jour- 
ney, they could scarce believe it possible they 
had passed over the points and jagged rocks of 
ice they saw that night, which the oldest squat- 
ter said was the coldest known on the Mississippi 
River. 





TWO SCENES FROM SCOTT’S “LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


I 
MEETING OF FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU. 


Tue Gael beheld him, grim the while, 
And answered with disdainful smile : 
“ Saxon, from yonder mountain high 
I marked thee send delighted eye. 
Far to the south and east, where lay, 


Extended in succession gay, 

Deep waving fields and pastures green, 
With gentle slopes and groves between ; 
These fertile plains, that softened vale, 
Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where dwell we now? See, rudely swell 
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Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread 

For fattened steer, or household bread ; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry, 
And well the mountain might reply, — 
‘To you, as to your sires of yore, 
Belong the target and claymore ! 

I give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades must win the rest.’ 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 





To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 
Aye, by my soul! While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze, — 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain chiefs who hold, 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true ? 

Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick Dhu.” 
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Answered Fitz-James, — “ And, if I sought, 
Thiuk’st thou no other could be brouglit ? 
What deem ye of my path waylaid, 
My life given o’er to ambuscade ?” 
“ As of a meed to rashness due : 
Hadst thou sent warning fair and true, — 
I seek my hound, or falcon strayed, 
I seek, good faith, a Highland maid, — 
Free hadst thou been to come and go; 
But secret path marks secret foe. 
Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 
Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die, 
Save to fulfill an augury.” 
“ Well, let it pass; nor will I now 
Fresh cause of enmity avow, 
To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 
_ To match me with this man of pride : 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 
In peace; but when I come again, 
I come with banner, brand, and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 
For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 
As I, until before me stand 
This rebel Chieftain and his band !” 


“Have then thy wish!” He whistled 
shriil, 

And he was answered from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath, arose 

Bonnets and spears and bended bows: 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles gray their lances start, 

The bracken bush sends forth the dart, , 

The rushes and the willow wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle garrisoned the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’s beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 

Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
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Along Ben Ledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James : “ How sayest thou now ? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true ; 


And, Saxon —I am Roderick Dhu !” 


Fitz-James was brave: though to his heart 

The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 

He manned himself with dauntless air, 

Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : 

“ Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as I.” 

Sir Roderick marked — and in his eyes 

Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his 
hand; 

Down sunk the disappearing band ; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind's last breath had tossed in air, 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair ; 

The next but swep.t a lone hill-side, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide: 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back 

From spear and glaive, from targe and 
Jack ; 

The next, all unreflected, shone 

On bracken green, and cold gray stone. 


Il. 
DEATH OF RODERICK DHU. 


“* Revenge! revenge!’ the Saxons cried, 
The Gaels’ exulting shout replied. 
Despite the elemental rage, 

Again they hurried to engage ; 

But, ere they closed in desperate fight, 
Bloody with spurring came a knight, 
Sprung from his horse, and, from a crag 
Waved ’twixt the hosts a milk-white flag. 
Clarion and trumpet by his side 

Rung forth a truce-note high and wide, 
While, in the Monarch’s name, afar 

An herald's voice forbade the war, 

For Bothwell’s lord, and Roderick bold, 
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Were both, he said, in captive hold.” 

But here the lay made sudden stand, 

The harp escaped the Minstrel’s hand ! 

Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 

How Roderick brooked his minstrelsy : 

At first, the Chieftain, to the chime, 

With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 

That motion ceased, — yet feeling strong 
Varied his look as changed the song ; 

At length, no more his deafened ear 

The minstrel melody can hear ; 

His face grows sharp, — his hands are clenched, 
As if some pang his heart-strings wrenched ; 





Sct are his teeth, his fading eye 

Is sternly fixed on vacancy ; 

Thus, motionless and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu! 
Old Allan-bane leoked on aghast, 

While grim and still his spirit passed ; 
But when he saw that life was fled, 

He poured his wailing o’er the dead. 


How I conquered the Pirate. 


HOW I CONQUERED THE PIRATE. 


BY HARRY BOLINGBROKE. 


“ Let’s have a sea-fight ! ” 

“ Very well, — let's!” 

There: that was all the challenge, which re- 
sulted in one of the most destructive contests in 
the annals of naval warfare: that is, within the 
limits of our duck-pond. 

Cousin Charlie and 1 had grown tired of rig- 
. ging, painting, fixing, altering, launching, and 
sailing our boats. Even racing had lost its 
charms (at least for me, as my craft always 
came in last). She was a handsome boat, but a 
poor sailer. “But we had heard of battles, 
and we longed” for an opportunity to signal- 
ize ourselves on the “ deck.” Moreover, we had 
just been reading — devouring, I should rather 
say —a volume of “ Piratical Adventures,” that 
had the effect of firing our imaginations up to a 
white heat. 

What a jolly thing it seemed to have a “long, 
low, rakish-looking craft” come skimming up 
alongside about daylight in the morning; and 
then, just as she gets within a quarter of a mile, 
to give her a thundering broadside, and send her 
to “ Davy Jones’s Locker,” with all her crew of 
cui-throats! That’s the fun! 

Or, suppose we were pirates ourselves: what a 
splendid thing to pounce on a rich East India- 
man, put the crew in irons, fill up our vessel 
with silks, and wines, and gold, and monkeys, 
and coffee, and sugar-plums, and gingerbread, and 
ostriches, and everything else, and then go and 
sell our plunder, and hide the money in a desert 
island! Hey! 

Well, noble and generous thoughts like these 
filled our souls with such warlike aspirations as 
led to the above challenge. 

“Tl be a pirate!” cried my cousin, jumping 
up and down, and clapping his arms against his 
sides in a manner that made him look more like 
a goose. 

“ And Ill be a—a corvette!” said I, at hap- 
hazard, without the faintest idea of what a cor- 
vette was, — whether a man or a vessel; only I 
knew it was something in the nautical way. In 
fact, I rather admired the word— it sounded 
smart and fierce. 

So we declared war against one another, and 
resolved to commence hostilities before breakfast 
the next day. 

In the mean time there was much to be done. 


‘ 


Our vessels needed considerable fixing up. Peace 
and war are very different things, — quite oppo- 
site, one may say. The ropes, and spars, and 
deck arrangements, that would do very well for 
mere pleasure voyages from one mud-bank to 
another, would not do when shot and shell were 
whizzing round. Then we had to ship our can- 
non, and fix them in position, and put everything 
in fighting trim. ; 

Our navy-yard was the corner of an attic 
room; we had it in common: and so with our 
tools. When the pirate was chipping away with 
my jack-knife, I was punching with his brad-awl ; 
when he was splitting his sticks with my gimlet, 
I was cutting my fingers with his chisel ; and so 
forth. In truth, the awl and knife were about 
all the instruments we found use for ; they served 
every purpose. 

For a time we worked very amicably together, 
perspiring and chatting side by side, just the same 
as if we were two sworn friends, instead of a pi- 
rate and a corvette, each bent on utterly demol- 
ishing the other. 

O! it was a most charming autumn afternoon. 
The open window let in the sweet, fresh air, and 
the incessant chirp of katydids. We could see 
the blue, hazy hills, and the white, still clouds, 
aml could hear the village sounds come mingled 
and sofiened up to our little workshop. We 
were filled with energy, and life, and hope, and 
as desperately in earnest as ever were two hos- 
tile commodores. My cousin, the pirate, was 
certain of “knocking me into a cocked hat,” and 
I equally confident of blowing him out of water. 

My cousin, the pirate, had rather a disagree- 
able way of taunting and jeering, that used to 
annoy me very much. He was also given to 
brag, which I didn’t relish at all; and so we 
used often to have little “spats,” which, how- 
ever, were soon over. 

“How shall we know when either of us is 
beaten, though?” asked the captain of The 
Rover, wiping his face with his shirt-sleeve. 

“Let: me see!” said I, reflectively. “ Why, 
whoever has his foremast shot away first.” 

“O no! I wouldn’t give in for that,” said the 
pirate. 

“ Well, but your flag would be gone.” 

« I know it; but can’t I rig up a jurymast for 
my flag?” 
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“Yes, I suppose so,” said I, “but we might 
go on all day that way, and neither of us give 
in.” 

“Well, Pll tell you,” said he; “ whoever is 
out of powder first.” 

Now, he had twice as much ammunition as I ; 
but, to be sure, his gun was about twice as large ; 
still, I thought it best to object, unless we had 
equal quantities of powder. 

“Let us each have a pill-box full,” said I, 
“and Ill agree.” 

“ Pshaw! what’s a pill-box!” said the pirate, 
contemptuously. “ You mean a magazine!” 

“ Ma — ga—zine!” I exclaimed, scornfully ; 
“no, I don’t mean magazine.” 

“ Ha, ha! I don’t suppose you know what a 
magazine is,” said he. 

“Humph! don’t I, indeed! I suppose I don’t 
know a magazine from a spelling-book, or a” — 

Here the pirate roared right out; and I got 
bewildered and mad, and didn’t care how soon 
the war commenced. 

“ Did you never hear of a powder magazine ?”’ 
asked the pirate, wiping his eyes. 

“Powder your granny,” said I, with much 
bitterness. 

“Yes, powder magazine,” said he, pertina- 
ciously sticking to his point; “a place to keep 
powder in; every fool knows that. There’s my 
magazine,” he continued, squeezing up a big lump 
in his pants’ pocket, “and if 1 don’t give in 
till that’s out, your old tub won’t be good for 
much, [ can tell you, — corvette or borvette !” 

Now, this was plaguy provoking talk, but it 
was his way. He was older and stronger than 
I, or perhaps I might have been for fighting him 
in a very different style from what we intended. 
However, [ swallowed my anger, being some- 
what used to his style. 

“ Lend me your awl,” said he, abruptly. 

I threw it at him, and it stuck in his hand, for 
which he dealt me a ringing box on the ear. 

When he saw me crying, he pretended he was 
very much hurt ; didn’t know but he should have 
to go for the doctor, perhaps have lockjaw, and 
so on. 

However, in a few moments we made it all up, 
shook hands, and were better friends than ever. 

It was quite late in the evening before our 
work was completed, and all was in readiness for 
the coming struggle. 

My boat was crowded with ropes, and spars, 
and sails; his was the low, long, rakish looking 
craft that every pirate should be. Our ordnance 
consisted of a brass cannon each; his being the 





barrel of an old pistol, about four inches in 
length, and big enough in the bore to admit 
mine, which was a real little cannon. 

As he had no bulwarks, his gun, when 
mounted amid-ships, presented a very formidable 
appearance ; but I had a secret plan to so place 
my gun, as to blow his overboard. My bulwarks 
were about an inch high, painted green inside, 
while my cannon ran in and out of a regular 
port-hole. In an ornamental point of view, he 
couldn’t come near me, though I had a misgiving 
that the pirate might “ spoil my gingerbread,” as 
he himself said he should. 

Before going to bed, we loaded our cannon, 
that we might have no delay in the morning, for 
we were “spoiling for a fight.” We passed our 
ships in review with great satisfaction. There 
they lay calmly, side by side, like sleeping lions ; 
but to-morrow ! ah, where should they be to-mor- 
row! It was delightfully fearful to think of 
what might possibly be the issue of our engage- 
ment. 

It was a long time before we could get to 
sleep, for, like our ships, both the pirate and my- 
self slept side by side. Which of us first 
yielded to the drowsy god, I can’t say, but at 
any rate I was the first to open my eyes to the 
“stern possibilities of the morrow morn ” — the 
memorable day ! 

As soon as I came to myself, I shook up the 
pirate. He was remarkably sleepy and cross ; 
wanted to know what I was about; wanted to 
be let alone; in fact, instead of being what a 
good, smart pirate ought to be, he bore a much 
stronger resemblance to Dr. Watts’s celebrated 
sluggard, who desired to “ slumber again.” 

“Come, get up! the fight, the fight! Fine 
day, blue sky, not much wind, bright sun !” said I. 

The pirate opened his eyes, and stared va- 
cantly at a fly on the ceiling for a minute; and 
then, springing up in the bed, made use of this 
remarkable expression, — “ O, jinkey !” 

Our toilet was made with as much celerity as 
possible; though, in our trembling haste, we 
were much longer than we should have been if 
less eager for the fray. 

On our way to the pond, we had another little 
altercation in reference to the question of de- 
feat, —I contending that when the foremast was 
gone, it should be considered beaten. But my 
cousin persisted that in all his reading of naval 
contests, he never met with such a thing ; it was 
contrary to precedent and common sense. Of 
course, whoever'is first out of ammunition must 
give in. How can he help himself? 
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Very well; I didn’t care; it wasn’t worth 
while quarreling when we were about to fight. 

We soon reached the pond. At first we 
sailed our boats about, to see how they looked in 
their new fighting trim. Mine floated very high 
out of the water, and consequently presented a 
bold broadside to the enemy, while his was al- 
most as flat and even as a shingle. He very cun- 
ningly loaded her with ballast, so that there 
should be little or nothing for me to aim at but 
the masts. Here’s a capital hint for admirals ! 

We chose a position, and anchored about one 
yard from each other: almost yard-arm to yard- 
arm, and just near enough to the shore to be 
able to reach our guns with the bit of smoulder- 
ing rope that served us for a slow-match. We 
had fuses on the touch-holes, made of gunpow- 
der - paste, in case our cannon should explode ; 
a disaster not at all unlikely, as we rammed in 
our ammunition with an iron rod and a hammer. 

The next thing was to “toss up” for first 
shot. It fell to me, which I thought a good 
omen. Tremblingly I examined, to be sure that 
all was right, sighted my gun, touched the fuse, 
and ran. 

“The bravest. held their breath for a time.” 
It was an anxious moment. How my heart 
knocked against my ribs! 

Bang! 

A cloud of smoke enveloped the hostile ships. 
We rushed to the scene. The pirate was un- 
harmed! Not a mark or a scratch was on her. 
But mine — my beautiful Geraldine (as I called 
her, in honor of a certain school-girl, with curls 
and blue eyes), there she lay, almost a complete 
wreck! My unfortunate gun had rebounded 
with such force, that it not only tore away the 
port bulwarks to which it was attached, but car- 
ried away the stays and shrouds of the foremast, 
and, knocking a great gap in the starboard bul- 
warks, actually plunged overboard and out of 
sight! Consternation seized me. The pirate 
danced with delight. Luckily I had had the pre- 
caution to fasten my cannon to the mainmast by 
a rope, otherwise the day would have been up 
with me. 

It was now the pirate’s turn, although, as he 
sneeringly remarked, he might well spare his pow- 
der, as I had done much more damage to myself 
than he expected to do. After a good deal of 
fixing and fussing, he at length touched the fuse. 

Bang! went his gun, five times as loud as 
mine. The smoke enveloped our boats as before, 
and again we rushed to the front. The pirate’s 
gun was gone! As he did not have it fastened 
strong enough, it was nowhere to be found. But 
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before it bade us good-by, it finished me up in 
fine style. My fore-nast was cut off almost 
even with the deck; one shot had pierced the 
mainmast, while the hull was peppered and bat- 
tered in a style awful to contemplate! What 
with anger and sorrow, I felt all choked up. I 
only wished I was on board of a real vessel ; 
wouldn’t 1 have closed in with the pirate, and 
given him fight with vim! But as it was, according 
to the articles of our contract, which, indeed, the 
pirate previously insisted upon, I was not beaten. 
No; that was one comfort. If he had only con- 
sented that when the foremast was shot away, the 
contest would be ended, then he would have been 
victor. As it was, ] had my gun and my pow- 
der. To be sure, the gun was so damp inside, 
that it was doubtful whether it could be dis- 
charged; still, I reloaded, determined to make 
my mark, or die in the attempt. 

Meantime the pirate himself was searching 
about on his hands and knees among the wet 
grass and weeds for his truant cannon. And 
never did I see him so cross and surly before. I 
was all ready for another shot; but the fire — 
the burning rope—could not be found. It 
seemed to have gone in search of the pirate’s 
gun. 

“T can’t find the match,” said I. 

“I s’pose you swallowed it, you were so 
mad !” he replied. 

“More likely you swallowed it yourself,” I 
retorted sharply. 

“ Why couldn’t you take care of it when you 
had it? ” he demanded. 

“I say I gave it to you last,—didn’t you 
fire your old horse-pistol last ?” I cried, putting 
as much venom as possible in “ old horse-pistol.” 

“ I say you didn’t give it to me.” 

“T say I did.” 

"« But I know better, 1” — 

Bang ! 

There ensued the silence of death! The pi- 
rate, on all-fours, looked up in pale astonishment ; 
and I was no less lost in wonder. ‘There was an 
explosion somewhere,—and yet we could see 
no smoke. It was a dull, heavy thud, that 
seemed far off, and yet close by. What in the 
world could it be ? 

Suddenly the pirate sprang to his feet, again 
making use of the aforesaid remarkable expres- 
sion, “ O, jinkey !” 

He was enveloped in smoke. Like a crazy 
fellow, he tore away the whole front of his pants. 
His shirt was on fire! He had actually put the 


match in his pocket, and blown up his magazine! 
So that’s how I conquered the pirate. 
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In the famous Yo-Semite country there is to 
be seen the loftiest cataract in the world; this 
picture gives a view of it, taken from the oppo- 
site side of the stream, in a beautiful grove of 
oaks and cedars, where tourists make their camp. 
It is the Yo-Semite Fall proper, or, in the In- 
dian, “Cho-looke.” By the most recent geo- 
logical surveys this fall is credited with the as- 
tounding height of twenty-eight hundred feet. 
At an early period the entire mass of water 


must have plunged that distance without break. 
Vou. III. — No. 36. 35 





The Yo-Semite Fall. 





YO-SEMITE FALL. 


At this day a single ledge of slant projection 
changes the headlong flood from cataract to rap- 
ids for about four hundred feet’; but the un- 
broken upper fall is fifteen hundred feet, and the 
lower thirteen hundred. In the spring and early 
summer no more magnificent sight can be imag- 
ined than the tourist obtains from a stand-point 
right in the midst of the spray, driven, as by a 
wind blowing thirty miles an hour, from the 
thundering basin .of the lower fall. Cho-looke 
is the grandest mountain waterfall known. 
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MY HIGGINS FRIGHT. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


WueEn I was achild I suffered, like all little 
ones, from a thousand imaginary terrors. I 
laugh now as I recall some of these half-forgot- 
ten agonies ; and I agree heartily with prosy Mr. 
Tupper, that, at least in my case, it was “the 
ills that never happened, which chiefly made me 
wretched.” 

To this day I cannot hear the name of “ Hig- 
gins,” without a sudden recollection of one of 
the greatest frights of my life. It is not much 
of a story, but is perfectly true as far as it goes. 
So listen and you shall hear. 

My Cousin Lydia was my first love among 
cousins. She had petted me so much, that I en- 
tertained for her the profoundest regard; and 
when she was married, and actually invited me, a 
little girl of seven, to her wedding, I think my 
love for her amounted to idolatry. 

I can see her now, all in white, standing be- 
side the only man in the world who was, in my 
opinion, worthy to be her husband. I can see 
my black-eyed Aunt Ann presenting her with a 
bridal rose, which, I dare say, withered next 
day, but which is beautifully fresh in my mind. 
The cutting of the wedding-cake was performed 
with solemn precision, and I thought that cere- 
mony quite as important to my two cousins as 
the few words pronounced by the good minister 
over their clasped hands. And certainly my own 
cunning little slippers, and new wax beads, fig- 
ured as largely, and were as essential as anything 
else. Never (though I should live to marry off 
all my kindred) shall I behold such a wonderful 
wedding again! The only drawback to my per- 
fect bliss was the thought of losing Cousin Lydia ; 
however, my mother had promised her that I 
might soon visit her in her new home.* 

I went that very summer, buoyant with a de- 
light which was almost too big for my little heart 
to hold. It was not only Cousin Lydia now: it 
was Cousin James also; and together, they con- 
stituted the most charming “ double cousin,” that 
ever a little girl had to love. They were board- 
ing at a hotel. What a hotel was I hardly 
knew, except that it was not in the least like any 
other house, and, for that reason, of course, all 
the more desirable. I anticipated a fortnight of 
pure ecstasy ; and my heart warms now toward 
my gentle Cousin Lydia, long since one of the 
angels, when I think how much reason she gave 


a spoiled child to love her, and expect the ten- 
derest kindness at her hands. 

My ride to Clinton was a fairy-journey. When 
we passed houses with open windows, it seemed 
to me that the houses were laughing for joy. 
The flowers by the road-side smiled sympathet- 
ically, and the grass in the fields nodded know- 
ingly, “So you're going to Clinton? Feel 
grand, don’t you? OQ, you needn’t deny it! 
Well, you'll have a splendid time, that’s a fact.” 

Ah, welladay! and so I should have had, no 
doubt, if Mr. Bluebeard Preston (I forbear to 
give his real name) had been a hundred miles 
away. He was my Cousin James’s partner, and 
boarded at the same house, — a handsome, pleas- 
ant young man, with, however, the most invet- 
erate love for teasing. The moment he espied 
me, I suppose I reminded him of a little fly, 
such as he had enjoyed impaling with a pin in 
his boyhood. He took me on his knee, and, 
kissing me on the mouth, declared I was his lit- 
tle girl “to keep,” and he was greatly obliged to 
me for coming so far to see him! In vain I re- 
monstraied. I had not come to see him, I said. 
Would he please put me down? I did not like 
to be kissed. 

But the more I vociferated, the more amused 
and persistent the tyrant became. He called me 
by various pet names, among others, “little 
wifie,” and assured me that my curly hair had 
inspired him with such admiration, that he in- 
tended to wait for me, and marry me, whether I 
was willing or not. 

There was such a wicked twinkle in his eye as 
he said this, that I looked appealingly at my 
Cousin Lydia, but she only smiled, and did not 
interfere. My indignation was hardly suspected, 
for I was too shy to tell even my cousins how I 
felt. But from that moment there entered into 
my heart a bitter hatred of that gay young man, 
such as only a helpless child can feel. Thank 
Heaven, I am sure it would now be impossible 
for me to dislike any human being with such 
mingled emotions of terror and disgust. I did 
not, quite believe I should be obliged to marry 
him, still the bare thought of such a fate filled 
me with unspeakable dread. I looked at my 


hair in the glass, and decided that if worse came 
to worst, I could singe it off to the roots ; better 
do that or wear a wig, than have my curls, that 
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enchained Mr. Preston, remain a stumbling- 
block, and ruin me for life! 

Go where I would, this intolerable man seemed 
ever at my elbow. He was a sword over my 
head, an ogre at my side,a ghost at my ban- 
quets. He dwelt at great length upon the deli- 
cious wedding-cake which he had reason to sup- 
pose my mamma would prepare for our nuptials. 
*O ho!” thought I, and a gleam of satisfaction 
crossed my brain. “I would cheat him! For 
shame, to care so much for cake!” My mother 
should be instructed to make a delusive com- 
pound of sawdust and molasses, stuck full of bits 
of brown bread for make-believe citron and cur- 
rants. That would be a glorious revenge! 

I loved my cousins so dearly, that I did not 
tell them how I hated this friend of theirs, and 
longed to go home, for the sake of shutting out 
the sight of his detestable face. If he had had 
a finer nature, he would have discovered for him- 
self that what was to him a moment’s pastime, 
had become to his poor little victim a chronic tor- 
ture. But it is quite common for grown people 
to forget the exquisite capacity for suffering 
which belongs to childhood. 

My Bluebeard one day took a new tack. I 
always avoided him as if he had been a savage 
lion, but he never failed to pursue me to my hid- 
ing-place, and draw me forth, trembling with ap- 
prehension of what was to come next. 

“ Now, Miss Moppet,” said he, “ it will break 
my heart to lose you, but when you are ready 
to go home, I shall drive you in my buggy.” 

I made a faint remonstrance. 

“Q, but I shall, my cherub! And on the way, 
I shall take you to see my Aunt Higgins. You 
never heard me speak of my respected Aunt 
Higgins, perhaps? It is a very painful subject, 
and I can seldom mention it without tears.” 

I met a roguish flicker as I gazed into the 
man’s eyes, but never suspected that the unscru- 
pulous tease was making up a story as he went 
along. 

“ My Aunt Higgins,” continued he, drawing a 
deep sigh, “is an afflicted woman. Her hus- 
band, a promising man, and a blacksmith, hung 
himself with a skein of yarn!” 

“ Why-ee! Did it hurt him any ?” 

“Hurt him, child! It killed him dead asa 
door-nail !” 


“O when, where, how? What made him?” 


“It was years ago, Miss Moppet. I believe he 
ate some custard pudding that disagreed with him ; 
at any rate, he was very unhappy. He was in the 
shed-chamber when he expired. His wife was 
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knitting some stockings, smiling, as she rocked 


before the fire. She missed the yarn, but, 
strange to say, never mistrusted what had become 
of it! O,O! such a loss!” 

Here the nerrator, being quite overcome, bur- 


-ied his face in his hands. 


“My dearly beloved aunt has since told me 
that she could never have the heart to use that 
skein of yarn, though she needed it to finish out 
the stockings, and it was just as good as new.” 

“Q dear, dear, I never heard of such folks,” 
shuddered I; “do they belong in this country ?” 

“Indeed they do! The widow is still alive, 
and her seven sons, —all boys, too. They think 
a great deal of me, and I’m going to carry my 
little wifie there to see them. Won’t it be jolly?” 

“O no, no, no,” groaned I, struggling to get 
down from his lap, “1 don’t want to go.” 

“Yes, but they would never forgive me for 
going by them ; and you see, chickie, their house 
is right on the road.” 

“ But I can walk home,” gasped I; “it’s only 
sixteen miles, and I’d just as lief, and my mother 
wouldn't care !” 

“ Nonsense ; don’t you want to visit my be- 
reaved Aunt Higgins, for my sake? Anyhow, 
you must! The only trouble is, I’m afraid, — I’m 
very much afraid, —yes, let me see, you will 
have to sleep in that shed-chamber! ” 

“O don’t, don’t!” I entreated. I am very 
sure my persecutor could not have been aware of 
the depth of my distress, or he would not have 
persisted so cruelly. 

“OQ yes, Miss Henny Penny! You see 
there are seven boys, two in a bed, — that leaves 
one for me to pair off with, — and then ” — 

“But couldn’t —couldn’t I sleep with your 
auntie?” sobbed I. ; 

“Ono! she sleeps alone, and groans continu- 
ally. There’s no spare bed in the house. ‘Too 
bad, little darling ; but really I don’t see any 
other way but we must go to see these Higginses, 
and put you in the shed-chamber !” 

I wondered frantically whether there wouldn't 
be a window in the room, and whether I couldn’t 
climb out, —no matter if I did break my neck. 
O, that it should come to this! 

“Here’s a bag of candy,” added the Ogre; 
“you may eat half, and carry the rest to Icha- 
bod Higgins, — he looks most like his father!” 

Candy for a breaking heart! Had I been 
saved through the whooping-cough in babyhood, 
and lived seven whole years, to meet with such a 
doom at last! Was there no hope? Compared 
to this, the distant prospect of marriage was a 
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trifle light as air! I would never go home, that 
is, so long as I could help it, if the road woald 
always run by those Higginses! 

I thought of my impending journey day and 

night, and once questioned Cousin Lydia with 
regard to the facility of riding home across the 
fields, adding that the Higgins family were stran- 
gers to me, and I objected to visiting a house 
where there had been such a domestic tragedy. 
It was the first time my cousin had heard of Mrs. 
Higgins or her bereavement, and she laughed im- 
moderately. I was silenced at once, and never 
broached the subject again; so my cousins had 
no reason to suppose it troubled me at all. None 
the less, however, did I continue to dwell in se- 
cret upon the frightful subject, pondering some 
way of escape. It was useless to implore my 
unfeeling enemy to stay away from the direful 
house. I never questioned his sincere attach- 
ment for his afflicted aunt and her seven noisy 
boys, all with boots on; and even if natural af- 
fection had been wanting, did I not know too 
well his obdurate nature, to attempt further re- 
monstrance? A man who would marry a little 
girl against her will was capable of anything ! 

I had nothing but pity for poor Mrs. Higgins, 
with a face of woe, and a necklace of gold beads. 
But those seven dreadful boys all ina row! I 
shivered, as I seemed to hear them giggle over 
Mr. Bluebeard’s “little wifie!” And that ghostly 
chamber, where I must sleep all alone! I lay 
awake, hour after hour, making pictures in my 
mind of a rough room, curtained with cobwebs, 
and infested with crawling spiders. I presumed 
it would be a moonlight night when this, my 
doom, would come upon me; and the melan- 
choly moon would stare in at the high windows, 
and show me a man dangling stiffly from the ceil- 
ing by a nail, a skein of gray stocking-yarn chok- 
ing his neck! Ha! _ So still as it would be! 
No sound from the crawling spiders, only silence, 
and moonlight, and horror! I had drenched my 
pillow with tears as I gazed at this fancy picture, 
but did not know I was crying aloud, till Mr. 
Preston, who slept in the next room, called out, 
“ What is the matter, little one ? ” 
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“QO nothing !” I sobbed, convulsively ; “ noth- 
ing ails me at all!” 

For, next to my fear of the Higginses, was 
my dread of being laughed at. But Mr. Pres- 
ton, who was, on the whole, a very kind-hearted 
young man, would not be satisfied with this an- 
swer, and called up my Cousin Lydia. How I 
longed to pour out my sorrows in her pitying 
ear! But no! I only said, “I would like a 
drink of water.” I was a naughty child for dis- 
turbing the house; and when I think of it, I 
would like to shut myself in the c’oset; but my 
cousin only kissed me, and was afraid I was sick, 
while the horrible dragon cheerfully hurried to 
fetch me a draught from the northeast corner of 
the well. They never knew that I was almost 
frenzied by dwelling on those Higginses. 

The fatal day came at last, and the pertinaci- 
ous Mr. Preston did indeed drive me home; but 
Cousin Lydia was with us, and I clung to her as 
a protector. I dared not ask any leading ques- 
tions, but my relief can scarcely be imagined 
when Mr. Preston suddenly turned to me, saying 
with apparent regret, “Dear me! How unfor- 
tunate it is that I must give up visiting Aunt 
Higgins! I wished so much to exhibit my little 
wifie to her and the seven boys! But your 
Cousin Lydia would make one too many, begging 
her pardon. My dear aunt wouldn’t feel like 
putting a lady in her shed-chamber !” 

Joy of joys! My heart danced under my 
sun-bonnet strings, as buoyant as a bubble. I 
caught my Cousin Lydia’s hand, and held it in 
mute gratitude, for it was she who had saved me. 

This was years ago. I need not aver that up 
to this date I have never, to my knowledge. slept 
in a room where any man, Higgins or otherwise, 
had ended his days with a skein of yarn. So, 
all that fright went for nothing. 

Moreover, I have never married Mr. Blue- 
beard Preston, — nor anybody else. 

On the whole, I have decided that “looking 
for evil” is a very foolish employment. Never 
see spectres in the distance. If you walk up to 
them, you will generally find that, like the fabu- 
lous Higgins, they “ hang on nothing in the air.” 
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BY G. B. MUMFORD. 


Lity was old enough to begin to study Arith- 
metic, and it was thought best that she should not 


learn it with her little governess, because Helene 
was a French girl, and it was time that Lily 
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studied some of her lessons in English. But 
Lily did not like Arithmetic at all, and then to 
have to give up Héléne, made it very hard. So, 
every day almost, there was a little girl crying 
over her sums. This troubled Isabelle and Hé- 
lene very much, and at last Isabelle asked her 
mamma if Lily might not take a few minutes’ 
dictation with Mr. Anson, the English teacher, 
and she and Héléne take the’ rest of his time to 
study Perspective, or Geology, or some of those 
things with long names, that older girls learn. 
This was decided, and Lily, to her great delight, 
was to have Isabelle for her arithmetic teacher. 
A day or two after, there was a great noise in 
Isabelle’s room, and mamma went in to see what 
was going on. She found Lily lying on the 
floor, laughing so that she could not speak. On 
one side of her was the French soldier, his face 
hidden in the carpet ; and on the other a wagon, 
which had come to grief, and out of which had 
tumbled a set of kitchen furniture, a box of 
wooden cups and saucers, a trunk full of dolls’ 
clothes, three or four sheep, and several dozens 
of cards. Louise Marie, the every-day doll, 
stood looking on, holding up ler hands in horror, 
although she did not say a word. To mamma’s 
great astonishment, she learned that this was the 
new way of learning Arithmetic. The French 
soldier was living out, and his mistress sent him 
to buy a dozen plates and cups and saucers, at 
twenty cents each ; four dozen cards, at five cents 
a card ; a trunk for four dollars; three or four 
sheep, at I forget how much each, for a farm they 
had bought the day before; and a set of kitchen 
furniture, which was for sale cheap, because it 
had been used. Lily told how much each cost, 
as it was loaded into the cart; but it was a rule 
of the game, that if she made a mistake, the 
things were ‘to upset, and she was quite wrong 
when she triéd to add the sums all together. So 
Isabelle gave the cart a little push, which sent 
the French soldier to stand on his nose, and 
made everything inside the wayon fly about the 
room as if it was crazy. By and by the things 
were picked up again, and Lily got the sum 
right. And then they concluded to send Marie 
Louise to boarding-school, or rather, Lily said, 
she had better go to a Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
She was much older than Marietta Laurina, and 
did not yet say a word, and Marietta Laurina 
had said papa and mamma for a long time. So 
there was a long sum about the clothes to be 
packed for Marie Louise to take with her. When 
Lily made a mistake in the sum, the doll’s clothes 
were put on her upside down; and at one time, 
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Marie Louise had her feet in her best hat, and 
her little gaiter boots tied about her neck, and 
was stamping on her own curls. After the trunk 
wag all packed, and Marie Louise was dressed 
properly in her travelling suit, the lesson was 
over, and Héléne took Lily out to walk. 

“ Isabelle,” said her mamma, when they had 
gone, “I cannot have Lily study Arithmetic in 
this way. When you were a little girl, you had 
your brothers with you, and you learned to give 
up to them, and you had to study your lessous 
by yourself, like other girls. But Lily is the 
only child in the house, and we big people are 
always trying to please her. Then, we are turn- 
ing all her studies into play, and making every- 
thing so easy for her that she will not learn how 
to meet the trials which must come to her by 
and by.” 

“ But mamma,” said Isabelle, “I do love Lily 
so; I cannot bear to have her cry.” 

“ My darling,” said her mamma, “I want to 
have you love her ‘still more, and be willing to 
have her cry, if it is best for her. 1 hope she 
will live a great many years, and be a happy, 
useful girl. She will not always be our little 
Lily, and we must not be selfish, and unfit her 
for life, because we do not like to see her ery, 
now, while she is so young that she does not 
know what is best for her. I wish her to have 
some trouble about this «arithmetic lesson, and 
you must see that she really has to work for her- 
self, if you continue to teach her.” 

The next day Isabelle came to her mamma, 
and they settled how much Lily must learn every 
day. And then Isabelle asked her mamma if, 
when Lily learned her lesson well, and without 
fretting, she might tell her something about her 
travels. Isabelle had been away two years, and 
had seen a great deal that was very interesting, 
and Lily loved dearly to hear all about it. Mam- 
ma gave her consent to this, and the next day 
there was a great deal to do before the arith- 
metic lesson was taken. Marie Louise, who had 
come back from the Asylum without. having 
learned to talk, lay down and took a nap. The 
French soldier turned his back on everybody, 
and looked at the wall. The sheep were shut 
up with the shepherd boy and the dog. As to 
the cups and saucers, and the kitchen furniture, - 
they moved back into the baby - house, and 
climbed up on the shelves where they belonged. 
And Lily sat at her little table, with her book 
and slate before her. Isabelle explained her 
sums to her as well as she could, and then told 
her that her mamma had said she was to do them 
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alone. “ And Lily,” said Isabelle, “if you really 
love mamma and me, and wish to please us, you 
will do them without fretting.” But Isabelle did 
not tell her that she was to have a reward if she 
did well. She began to feel as her mamma did, 
that Lily must learn to take some trouble her- 
self. And Lily, to her own surprise, did her 
sums all right, without coming to Isabelle until 
they were done. 

It was not long before everybody noticed how 
patient Lily had become, and how much better 
she learned her lessons with Héléne. I believe 
she never lost one of Isabelle’s stories but once. 
Some of them she liked so much that she begged 
to hear them again; and ske used to tell them 
over to Minnie, and the other little girls she 
knew. But perhaps Frances, and some other 
children, who do not know Lily, may like to hear 
them too, aud so I will write some of them down. 

“ When we were in Italy,” said Isabelle, “ we 
used to travel in the spring and summer among 
the mountains. We could not go in carriages, 
because the roads were too bad. Sometimes we 
walked all day, and sometimes we rode on queer, 
naughty little donkeys, who would not pay any 
sort of attention to us, but walked slowly along, 
breakfasting in the moriing, and dining in the 
afternoon, on the flowers, and sweet herbs, and 
low branches of trees. One day, my donkey, 
whose name was Carolina, persisted in going out 
of the path to eat the bushes by the side of the 
road. It was in vain for me to pull at the rope, 
which the people in the mountains call reins. 
Carolina was much stronger than Isabelle. We 
were in a‘thick wood, and my head would have 
been in danger of being carried off, if it had not 
been fastened on very strongly ; and what was to 
become of my eyes, I could not see. Once, we 
came to a tree, whose branches grew so low that 
I saw they would surely hit me in the face, and 
I pulled and tugged with all my might at the 
donkey. But Carolina’s breakfast was there, and 
there she would go. And I had finally to lie 
down on her back, and let her walk from under 
me. She liked that very much indeed, but I did 
not, although I could not help laughing as I sat 
on the ground, and Carolina walked on, eating as 
fast as she could. 

“One afternoon we came to the foot of a hill, 
where lay the village in which we were to spend 
the night. On its sides were white convents and 


churches, whose bells began to ring their evening — 


chime; and as we rode slowly along through 
the vineyards, Rosa drew near, with a bun- 
dle of sticks upon her head. She was a pretty 
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little girl, with such a sweet smile, that I liked 
to look at her. And Rosa, who had seen very 
few ladies in her life, was glad to see me, and 
stepped along beside my donkey, looking into my 
face with her little, earnest eyes. By and by we 
thought she must be tired, and so one of the 
gentlemen gave her a couple of pennies, and we 
thought she would ieave us. But she still kept 
up with my donkey, and at last I got down, that 
she might not have to walk so fast. Rosa wore 
a little short, dark stuff dress, and a blue bodice. 
She had no shoes or stockings, and upon her 
head was a sort of cloth, rolled into the form of 
a ring, upon which she carried her bundle of 
sticks. As we walked along, she told me a little 
about herself. She was the only little girl her 
mamma had. There were two boys older than 
she, and they were with their papa at work in 
the vineyard, where she had been also since 
four o’clock in the morning. 

“¢ But the mamma,’ she said, ‘is ill. She is 
in bed, with the fever. I am going home to see 
her, and to get supper for papa and my brothers.’ 

“* And what do you have for supper, Rosa,’ 
said I. Then she told me the Italian name 
for a kind of coarse cabbage, which grows in the 
gardens of these poor people. When I asked 
her if she boiled it, ‘O no, lady!’ said she, ‘ we 
must not make fire in the summer.’ 

“¢ But the mamma cannot eat raw cabbage, if 
she is ill,’ I said. 

“ Such a beautiful smile spread over the little 
girl’s face, as she drew from her dress the piece 
of money we had given her, and said, ‘ She need 
not; I shall buy her a little roll with this 
money. She will be so glad; and to-morrow 
she can have another.’ 

“T talked a long time with Rosa. She seemed 
to me a dear, loving little girl. She told me how 
delicate her mamma was: how sometimes she 
worked all day in the vineyard, and at night 
could- not eat the coarse food on which they live. 
‘Sometimes,’ she said, ‘we get her a penny’s 
worth of coffee; but we cannot do it often, and 
they give so little for a penny.’ 

“When we got to the town, we parted with 
Rosa, not without giving her money enough to 
take care of her mother for several days. She 
thanked us again and again, and kissed our 
hands, and stood watching us until we were out 
of sight. Poor little girl! I have never seen 
her since, but I often think of her, and hope her 
mother is well once more. I remember that a 


ciergyman who was with us thought it a dread- 
ful thing, that in a town where there were so 
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many rich convents, so much jewelry, and so 
many precious things hung about the images of 
the Madonna and saints, a poor woman, whose 
husband and children had worked all day long, 
must have been faint and hungry for food, but 
for some strangers who happened to meet her 
little girl and find out her distress. 

“On that same journey, we were again one 
afternoon at the foot of a mountain. We had 
no donkeys that day, and I was very tired. So 
we sat down to rest, and to eat something before 
beginning our climb. Under the tree, where we 
concluded to rest, we found a little girl, a rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed child, who got up, as we 
came near, to bid us good afternoon, and who 
seemed to enjoy very much some bread and but- 
ter and hard-boiled eggs which we gave her. 
She wore a little blue dress, and a red flowered 
bodice over a full white chemise, made with 
long sleeves. In her bodice was her distaff, 
with which she was spinning thread as she walked 
along. <A yellow and white woolen cloth was 
folded upon her head, and fell like a veil over 
her shoulders. When we were rested, we bade 
her good-by. But she was going up the moun- 
tain too, for she lived in the very village to 
which we were going. So she insisted upon car- 
rying my water-proof cloak and bag, which she 
put upon her head, for that is the place where 
all burdens are carried in Italy. Before we 
started, she called, ‘Sta, sta!’ and there came 
running up the mountain in the greatest possible 
hurry — what do you think ?” 
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“0, her little dog!” said Lily, who was sit- 
ting at her sister’s feet, with Michette in her 
lap. 

“No,” said Isabelle, “not a dog, but a little 
black pig, who put up his head to be petted, and 
walked around and around his little mistress, 
and curled up his atom of a tail, and gave funny 
grunts of delight, and was altogether the clean- 
est, funniest, most amusing little pig that ever 
was seen. And so Zitella, and piggy, and we, 
climbed up the mountain. 

By and by other people joined us, who lived in 
the same village with Zitella. There was a boy 
with a little flock of white goats, as full of fun 
as Zitella’s pig. And there was a donkey, who 
had his business to think of, —a load of fagots to 
carry up the mountain,—and who flapped his 
long ears in disgust of piggy and the goats. And 
there were several young girls, who had been 
down in the valley at work in the fields, and 
who walked along, spinning and talking as fast as 
their fingers and tongues could move. 

“ When we got to the village, Zitella took us 
to the house where we were to stay all night, and 
bade us good-by, piggy looking on gravely by her 
side. We went into the church afterward, and 
saw her there with her father and mother, but 
piggy was asleep. Next morning, before we 
were up, he and his little mistress had gone down 
the mountain again. The young girls were cut- 
ting grain in the fields below. The goats were 
taking their breakfast beside the stream, and the 
donkey was busy looking for his.” 





TOM’S OPINION. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Tue windows are white and the wind whistles 
loud, 

And close round the fireplace the old people 
crowd. 

“ What a dreary cold day!” 

They all shivering say ; 

But for me, though I know, with the birds and 
the bees, 

The ripe cherries and berries, and tall shady trees, 

That the summer is pleasant enough in its way, 

Take the year as it goes, let them say what they 
will, 

There is nothing that’s equal to sliding down hill. 

When boys are together, 

Hurrah for cold weather ! 

There is nothing like winter and sliding down hill ! 


A good game of ball is a capital thing 

To keep up one’s spirits, I think, in the spring ; 

When the wind is just right 

I like flying a kite; 

I would make no objections to owning a gun, 

And in going out rowing there’s plenty of fun ; 

And then, fishing is jolly when fishes will bite — 

But to take the year through, let them say what 
they will, 

There is nothing that’s equal to sliding down 
hill 

To birds of my feather! 

Hurrah for cold weather ! 

There is nothing like winter and sliding down 
hill! 
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Trot, trot to market, to buy a penny bun; Little boy blue, come blow your horn, 
Home again, home again, market is done. The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the 
corn 3 


Where’s the little boy that looks after the sheep ? 
Under the hay-cock, fast asleep ! 











Mi tvess Mary, quite contrary, Little Johnny Pringle 
How does your garden grow? Used to live single ; 
With cockle-shells and silver bells, When he got tired of that kind of life, 








And pretty maids all in a row. He left off being single, and got him a wife. 
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CAEDMON, THE 
BY H. E. G. 


Asovt the year 650, among the servants in 
the ancient Abbey of Streonschall, there was a 
cowherd whose name was Caedmon. ‘The hab- 
its of the people of that age were simple and 
rude: their houses were comfortless huts, their 
dress was made from the skins of their flocks, or 
from animals taken in the chase; they had no 
books, and their literature was limited to the 
Latin manuscripts of the Church, which few of 
the monks even were learned enough to read, and 
fewer still to translate. Amid such influences, 
the life of a cowherd could scarcely be lifted 
above that of the beasts he cared for; if his 
hunger and thirst were satisfied, he would ask no 
more than a pleasant, daisied meadow in summer, 
and a warm nook in the winter. But Caedmon 
had a sensitive nature, that craved something 
nobler. When the minstrels struck their harps, 
and sung the wild traditions and fierce conflicts 
of their tribes, and the guests followed with 
boisterous jest, in their uncouth ballads, Caed- 
mon sat silent and gloomy. 

One evening, as the harp, passing from one to 
another, drew nearer him, dreading the oft-re- 
peated taunts of his fellows, he crept away in 
the shadows, and went to his only bed, — a truss 
of straw. 

After a while he slept, and in his sleep some 
one of lofty stature, and with kindly-beaming 
eyes, stood beside him, and commanded him to 
sing. ©I1 cannot,” replied Cuedmon, despond- 
ingly. 

“ Sing!” was the uncompromising answer. 

“ What shall I sing ?” 

“ The origin of all things.” 

Immediately before his quickened sense swept 
a vision of Creation, and to his glad surprise he 
described it all in song. The next morning he 
remembered, and repeated it; and the monks, 
hearing of it, took him inte the monastery, and 
taught him scenes ‘and sentences from the Bible, 
which he rendered into verse, and so became the 
first of the long line of sacred poets. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the great hall of 
the Abbey was decked with the Druids’ sacred 
mistletoe with its pearly fruitage, the bright green 
of the ivy, and branches of holly, with scarlet, 
shining berries. Great logs were heaped on the 
broad stones in the middle of the hall. and jets 
of flame leaped up to brighten the low, smoke- 
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stained ceiling, and restless shadows flitted along 
the wall, while the smoke escaped through the 
opening in the roof, for chimneys were then, and 
for many centuries after, unknown. The un- 
glazed windows were closed at nightfall ‘by 
wooden shutters, and rude comfort cheered the 
inmates. <A robin, who had fluttered in at dusk, 
and found Christmas cheer on the holly boughs, 
and warmth for his numbed little feet, trilled a 
song of gratitude that winter had made such 
speed to be gone. 

Two nights before, a company of pilgrims, 
from the convents of Palestine, had come to the 


monastery. They had been many months on 
their way, eagerly welcomed wherever they 


stopped, for journeying was both difficult and 
dangerous, and travellers from such a remote re- 
gion were rarely met. ‘Their dark complexions, 
hair, end beards; their bright, mobile expression ; 
their manners toned by the graces of Eastern 
civilization, were a strange contrast to the shag- 
gy, elfish, ruddy-faced throng about them. This 
Chri-tmas Eve they were telling the monks won- 
derful stories of the Holy Land: its beautiful, 
vine -clad hills; its tropical, luscious fruits; its 
towering, plumy palms and hoary cedars ; the long 
lines of caravans that wound over the silent, 
pathless deserts, to bring to its cities the riches 
of Oriental commerce ; the palaces and heathen 
temples of those cities, and the traditional glory 
of the Temple, with its magnificence of gold, and 
precious stones, aud woods, and ivory. On the 
table were huge platters of smoking meats, and 
serving men brought in flagons and tankards of 
ale, and feasting, stories, and minstrelsy held the 
hours till the midnight bell called to the first 
mass, and ushered in Christmas Day. Caedmon, 
coming back from the frosty chapel, saw the stars 
shining in the brilliance of winter skies. His 
heart was suffused with all he had heard the pil- 
grims repeat; for the first time it entered his 
mind that the same stars that he saw twinkling, 
held their course at that glad time when “ the 
morning-stars sang together, «nd all the sons of 
God shouted for joy,”—a prelude to this other 
song of “the great multitude of the heavenly 
host.” He entered the hall, and when the com- 
pany reassembled, he took his harp, and sang 
with power and pathos of the slumbering flocks 
on Judea’s upland pastures ; the faithful, watching 
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shepherds ; the loneliness and silence of the night ; 
the sudden, startling brightness that shone about 
them, and enveloped their angel visitant, who 
kindly soothed their alarm with “ Fear not ;” and 
the outburst of angelic song, unheard by the ears 
dulled with sleep, but overpowering these aston- 
ished men. “QO happy shepherds! who alone 
among men, were ever privileged to hear the 
songs of heaven.” 

His audience were thrilled. Never had they 
heard Caedmon, or any other minstrel, sing with 
such fire: the intervening centuries fled before 
his song. ‘They, too, went to the lowly manger, 
and saw the Divine Infant, hushed on the happy 
breast of his young mother, tiny and helpless as 
any other babe ; felt Mary’s awe when the shep- 
herds told her what they that night had seen and 
heard, which, with other wonderful things, she 
hid in her heart, food for solemn pondering. 
Their imaginations freshly kindled with delinea- 
tions of Oriental manners and costumes, they 
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saw, while Caedmon sang, the caravan winding 
over an unmarked way, and, finding the River 
Jordan, beckoned on by the strange star, till, af- 
ter weeks of travel, it stood over the place where 
the young Child lay ; and the aged, bearded Mel- 
chior, Gaspar, young and fresh; and Balthazar the 
Moor, descending trom their kneeling camels, 
with their kingly offerings of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, prostrated themselves in reverence be- 
fore the Holy Child, —* the Word made flesh.” 
“*Twas ages, ages long ago,” and Caedmon and his 
hymns are forgotten; but this “ Peace,” Heaven’s 
perpetual gift, that the angels heralded, — that 
Christ humbled Himself to give man, — seems 
nearer, dearer, at Christmas time, and calls to 
us, through Christmas chimes and carols, to take 
it into our hearts and cherish it. It will adorn 
our lives with gentleness, patience, a tender and 
kindly thoughtfulness for others; our offering to 
Him, who “so loved us, that He gave Himself 
for us.” 





SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
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BY F. J. 


No part of the world, perhaps, is blessed with 
a more deliciously enjoyable climate than South 
Africa, or one so eminently adapted for out-door 
life. The view which met the eye from our 
camp-ground was a panorama of enchantment, a 
vast prospect of hill and valley, traversed by de- 
licious streams of water, varied by ranges of 
wooded heights and deep kloofs. The banks of 
the streams were marked by lines of richest ver- 
dure, spangled with blossoms, and adorned with 
the broad foliage of the Palma Christi and the 
dwarf bamboo; while in the foreground a few 
quaggas appeared, and a rheebok bounding across 
the path gave the scene additional life. Farther 
off by the hills’ sides, our field-glasses revealed 
herds of different kinds of game, enhancing the 
attractiveness of the landscape in a hunter’s eye 
a hundred fold. 

“We could not have selected finer weather for 
our ‘jagt.’ observed Moultrie. “if we had chosen 
it ourselves. What a lovely morning!” con- 
tinued he. “Those mists that here and there 
veil the hills, may be of essential service to us in 
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enabling us to get close enough to the wilde- 
beests to-day to start on good terms with them. 
They are extremely wild hereabouts, as_ they 
have often been ‘ under fire’ before, and compre- 
hend pretty well nowadays, from sad experi- 
ence, that a mounted horseman, with a gun in his 
hand, is their natural enemy, and means mischief. 
We shall have to use a little cirecumspection,” 
added he, “and try to drive them through a 
bend in the river, about two miles from this, a 
place I know well; and I think, by ‘ forelaying’ 
them where they must cross, we shall be able to 
give a good account of some of their number.” 

“Come along, make haste with the breakfast 
there,’ shouted Sutton, impatient to be off; a 
very hunter in word and deed, never happy save 
with gun in hand, “ hard after” the vame, and 
never so happy as then. He now seemed to 
sniff the quarry from afar, and stamped his foot 
with an impatient gesture, as he reiterated his 
order. 

In obedience thereto, our boys soon appeared 
with the smoking carabonadje, and customary cup 
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of coffee, each after-rider doing for the nonce the 
office of waiter on his master. The meal dis- 
patched sans ceremonie, the after-riders bear off 
the residue to their own fire, where, while they 
are making a hearty meal, our after - breakfast 
pipe is discussed, and plans for the day's sport 
matured. Was there ever such a jolly time in 
the twenty-four hours for the enjoyment of the 
narcotic weed as just after breakfast ? 

Now comes the saddling of the horses selected 
for that day’s chase, and these had been well fed 
with corn before daylight; each after-rider hav- 
ing received instructions the previous evening as 
to which particular horse his master would ride, 
and the one to carry himseif. The selected steeds 
therefore had received special attention, prepara- 
tory for their coming work. Spurs are buckled 
on, powder - flasks and “bandoleers” (broad 
leather belts, with pockets to contain bullets, 
greased patches, and percussion caps) are thrown 
over the shoulder, and fastened round the waist; 
after carefully examining the riding gear, and 
seeing it securely strapped upon the horses (no 
straps left unbuckled, and so forth), each after- 
rider receives his master’s second gun, and we 
start for the chase. 

Believing there was some fast work in store, I 
had selected Charlie from my stud for myself, 
no less for his speed than for his pluck, steadiness 
under fire, and untiring bottom in the long run; 
and I ordered Gert to take Nicolo, the very 
speediest horse in my team, so that he might 
render efficient service in turning and driving 
the game. 

“ Now, boys,” said Moultrie, furning round 
and speaking to the after-riders (we had by this 
time proceeded about three miles in a straight 
line due north from camp), “ you will make a 
circuit to the left, so as to skirt the base of that 
hill there ;” pointing out one less than half a mile 
off, “then spread yourselves out, and go steadily 
up the valley that you will find stretching be- 
tween that and the next range of hills; do not 
make any noise, or gallop your horses, so as to 
alarm unnecessarily the troops of game that you 
will probably find feeding there, but let them go 
along in front of you at their own pace, which 
will be quite fast enough for our purpose. All 
you have to do is to keep up steadily behind 
them, and on no account fire a shot, except they 
try to ‘head back,’ and break through your line. 
The gorge of that valley,” continued Moultrie, 
“comes out between the hills. at a bend on the 
Klip Plaats River, where we shall post ourselves. 
When the troops of game begin to descend the 
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sloping ground, near the banks of the river, then, 
boys, ride at them as hard as you can, and press 
them through the water at your best pace, and 
fire your guns off right and left, from time to 
time.” 

The grinning Totties listened to these instrue- 
tions, given in their vernacular tongue, with 
praiseworthy attention ; each boy promised to do 
his best, joyfully pondering on the “lark” in 
store at the close of the chivey. How dearly a 
Hottentot loves to hear an order for “hard rid- 
ing” given! that part of the work would doubt- 
less be fulfilled to the letter. 

Taking but one boy (Moultrie’s after-rider, 
Klaas Stoffel) with us, the rest, under Gert’s 
leadership, turned off to round the base of the 
hill, and were quickly lost to view. ‘Jogging on 
quietly, to avoid “ blowing” our horses, we came 
preseutiy in sight of the place indicated by Moul- 
trie, where the river made an abrupt bend, skirt- 
ing closely the hase of two ranges of hills, be- 
tween which was the entrance to the valley. 

We pested ourselves as follows: Sutton and 
Lockwood on some rising ground, a little way 
beyond the ford, where the game must cross. 
Butler, “perdue,” closer to the water, screened 
by some rising ground; whilst Moultrie and I 
took up our positions behind an angle of jutting 
rock, which flanked the passage through the 
river. It had been arranged that no shots should 
be fired at the leading troop, whatever game it 
might by chance be composed of, because. as 
Moultrie pointed out, these would double back 
with fright, probably take a stampede, when the 
efforts of all the boys in the rear would be futile 
in preventing them from breaking through their 
line, and so the whole would escape. 

We had hardly got into position, when the 
first cloud of dust raised by the fleeing herds, 
could be seen. Shortly afterwards the * rumble, 
rumble,” as of many feet beating the ground, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, when a troop of 
magnificent blesboks came sweeping along, with 
arched necks and rapid strides, their rich, violet- 
colored, velvety coats, glistening in the sun. Not 
a moment did they hesitate at the river’s brink, 
but with a headlong dash, throngh the flood they 
went, causing the water to bubble and hiss as 
they struck it with their countless feet. On, on 
they sped, making straight for the rising ground, 
where Sutton and Lockwood had stationed them. 
selves. It was tantalizing to watch these beau- 
ties troop past within easy rifle range, and not 
pull a trigger ; but as they were not our game 
on that occasion, all passed unharmed, in fancied 
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security, little dreaming that danger lurked so 
close at hand. Pressivg on their rear came a 
troop of springbok, far more numerous than the 
former ; hastening their pace, as if the pressure 
from behind was increasing, they frequently took 
extraordinary bounds, rising, with curved or ele- 
vated backs, high into the air, generally to the 
height of eight feet or more, and appearing as if 
about to take flight; the large patch of long 
white hairs on the croup spreading beautifully 
out, so as to cover the whole of the haunch, and 
producing a striking effect. I observed that in 
crossing the stream, a great number cleared it by 
one of those flying leaps, all essaying to do so, in 
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imitation of their leader. Instead of keeping in 
one compact body after crossing the drift, as the 
blesboks had done, they scattered, and spread 
themselves over the plain in every direction, 
some passing our place of concealment within 
half musket shot. 

“ Listen, — listen,” said Moultrie, in low tones, 
“don’t you hear the rumbling as if of heavier 
hoofs? Be ready. Here come quagga or wilde- 


beest, you may rely.” 

These words were scarcely uttered, when some 
leading wildebeests rushed through the stream, 
and now shots from the guns of our after-riders, 
and their piercing shouts, were distinctly audible 





above the rush-sh-sh of the trampling herd. In 
a twinkling Moultrie had vaulted into his saddle, 
galloped forwards a hundred and fifty yards or 
so, jumped off, and let fly both barrels of his 
rifle, right and left, at the now affrighted wilde- 
beests, who thundered past at tiptop speed, and 
two noble fellows bit the dust. In the mean- 
while I had put Charlie to his best; he car- 
ried me with a rush right amongst the herd, op- 
posite to the place where they were crossing. I 
was too much excited to think of dismounting, 
but at once selected a bull conspicuous for size, 
aud gave him, as I thought, a ball close behind 
the shoulder; a momentary movement of my 


horse, however, unsteadied my aim, and in place 
of wounding him mortally, I hit him nearer the 
point of the shoulder, and had broken it. In an 
instant he wheeled round, and came at me on 
three legs with a rush and a bellow, indicating 
both pain and rage. His ugly horns were by 
this time fairly under Charlie’s belly ; 1 had 
no time to take aim, or even to raise my rifle to 
my shoulder ; he was already upon me ; snapping 
the remaining barrel from my hip, I luckily 
“ pithed ” him in the neck as he lowered his head 
to strike, and he fell, a paralyzed heap, right 
under Charlie, who, plucky little horse that he 
was, never swerved from the wildebeest’s charge, 
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but held his line and pace as if nothing were 
the matter, although the rein was lying loose upon 
his neck, so that he could have “ gone off” with 
me for the moment if he had been so minded. 

Our after-riders now came on pell-mell, urging 
the last «f the herd through the river by firing 
and screeching in the frantic manner that only a 
Hottentot knows how to do. 

Shots from the guns of Sutton, Butler, and 
Lockwood, had been almost as successful as 
Moultrie’s, — six wildebeests had already bit the 
dust. 

Leaving the boys to flay the carcasses, and to 
pack and bear the flesh to camp, we continued 
the pursuit. And now the chase began in ear- 
nest, and hard, fearless riding became indispen- 
sable. 

Straight as a bee-line, head to wind, the wilde- 
beests held their headlong speed, nor seemed to 
flag a bit, notwithstanding that they had had a 
heavy “burst” with the boys, and our horses 
were fresh. 

The country over which we were now running 
consisted principally of open plains, pretty smooth 
and level, covered with the stunted karroo-bush, 
and tolerably free from both ant-heaps and ant- 
bear holes, but the pace continued a killing one : 
still the chase went on. Just as we seemed to 
be getting on better terms with our quarry, down 
Butler’s horse fell, as if a whistling bullet had 
crashed through his brain; but in an instant But- 
ler rose upon his feet, which he did quicker 
than can be told, and waved his hand for us to 
proceed. Tis chance of seeing the wildebeests 
again that day was out, as his horse had 
sprained his shoulder by the fall, and got up dead 
lame: still the chase went on. 

“Ican go no further,” said Sutton, not long 
afier, as his reeling steed came to a dead stop. 

“* And I won't try,” said Lockwood, reining in 
his horse, covered with sweat and foam: still the 
chase went on. 

“Youll hold on, after I’m run to a stand-still,” 
said Moultrie, as we galloped forward side by 
side. 

“Yes,” replied I, “ Charlie can go all night, if 
he’s wanted. How I wish you were on Nicolo! 
we should then both see the end of it, or I’m 
much deceived,” continued I. 

A few strides more, and Moultrie (who had 
never been thrown out of a chase before, and 
never was since, till the day of his death) was 
beaten. I hallooed him forward; but he shook 


his head, and dismounted from his utterly ex- 
hausted horse: still the chase went on. 


Charlie seemed to know that he had beaten 
every rival in the race, for it was more like a 
race than a hunt. With renewed energy he rat- 
tled along, until he had borne me fairly within 
shot of the hindmost wildebeests. J shook him 
up with my bridle-hand, cheered him with my 
voice by shouting out his name in encouraging 
tones, and the gallant little steed strained each 
muscle and sinew in response, and with undaunted 
courage and perseverance drew nearer and nearer 
to the troop, until, with a frantic rush, as a final 
effort, he carried me right through and past their 
hindmost ranks. Knowing that his work was 
over, he came to a dead stop by bringing his 
haunches under him in a few severe jerks, so 
soon as he felt my hand on bis mane. Scram- 
bling off, I dropped on one knee, to insure as 
steady and deadly an aim as I could ata full- 
grown bull, as he swept past. I fired: the leaden 
messenger hit him hard in the loins, and down he 
came to earth with a crash, his hind-quarters 
clean under him. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts to rise, he faced about, and looked straight 


. toward me, with a bold frot.t, and in as defiant an 


attitude as he could command. Trying again and 
again to scramble up on his fore-legs, bellowing 
the while, and tossing his head from side to side, 
his wicked-looking eyes glared on me with deadly 
hate. The sun was just setting ; as his comrades 
held their way, and left him to his fate, he seemed 
to turn his bead half round, to take one parting 
look, and then made even a more furious and de- 
termined effort than before to get near me. I 
had by this time left Charlie, reloaded my rifle, 
and walked toward him, and giving him a “ coup 
de grace,” raised a triumphant whoop over the 
prostrate foe. 

The excitement of this chase, which had in- 
creased at each moment from the time of its 
commencement; its varied incidents and long 
duration ; and, lastly, its successful close, com- 
bined with the wildness and variety of the scen- 
ery through which the game had led us, was am- 
ple reward. Who could not but feel that such a 
chase was well worth all the toil ? 

Immediately on the death of the wildebeest, I 
hastened to pay every attention to Charlie by 
off-saddling him, and leaving him free to roll and 
stretch himself at will, until he seemed to get up 
2s a giant refreshed. I, in the mean time, com- 
menced flaying the carcass, and continued the 
operation till finished. While thus employed, the 
shades of night came on, and with them the 
leaden clouds and fitful puffs of a coming storm ; 
big drops began to strike thick around me, and 
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the puffs grew fast and furious. Taking the hint 
to be off, I resaddled my horse, placing the hide 
of the wildebeest at the back of the saddle, let- 
ting it hang across Charlie’s loins, and started 
to regain the camp, or, mayhap, to overtake some 
of my companions on their way thither. Descend- 
ing into the river, I found the passage a great 
dea! more difficult in cold blood than in hot; a 
tedious ride brought me at length to a wide flat, 
without a rock or bush to break the tempest’s 
fury, and my covering a light cloth shirt, and 
lighter trousers. The storm, which had been 
gradually gathering strength, now burst with a 
roar that made me shiver; I dismounted, finding 
it impossible to make headway against it, tied my 
horse’s reins round the wildebeest’s horns, and 
shrunk under the lee of the hide, which I held 
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rose, no doubt, before his mental vision; the 
temptation proved too powerful even for his well 
regulated mind to withstand; he broke loose, 
took to his heels, and I was thus left in a state 
of still further destitution. “ Manet sub jove fri- 
gido venator,” thinks I, as in vain I tried to re- 
compose myself in my former shelter ; but alas ! 
the moment [ had stirred, the rain had searched 
out my resting-place, and there lay in pools. The 
storm had by this time, however, somewhat 
abated, and there remained no alternative but to 
get up and walk about till daylight. 

Hoarse with replying to the jackals, whose 
cries I sometimes tried to flatter myself were the 
signals of Gert, my after-rider, in search of me, 
I hailed the first blush of morning with rapture ; 
but still the shivering hours passed slowly (how 
slowly !) on; a thick mist had settled over the 
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open in front of me for shelter. Soon hailstones 
fell as large as pigeous’ eggs, and the cold in- 
creased in bitterness ; I began to draw the hide 
first over my legs, then over my shoulders, and 
at length, beaten down by the terrible storm, and 
blinded by the lightning, head, face, and all dis- 
appeared under its clammy folds. I had lain 
thus a while, when a sudden tug rousing me up, 
I disengaged my head from the slimy envelope 
just in time to see my horse make off, and disap- 
pear in the darkness. Starting suddenly, as an 
unusually vivid flash of lightning revealed the 
phantom form of a hyena. gliding close past him, 
this apparition, coupled with the pitiless pelting 
of the storm proved too much even for Charlie’s 
patience ; thoughts of a warm blanket, and shel- 
ter, together with a fill of good oats at home, 


face of the flat, hiding every object, even at the 
distance of but a few yards. Suddenly I heard 
the tread of many feet; I took my gun from un- 
der the shelter of the saddle, which I had also 
placed under cover of the raw hide, and crept 
cautiously towards the sound; peering through 
the fog, I saw a noble herd of blesboks passing 
at a little distance. I was in the act of firing, 
when the fog increased in density, and hid them 
and everything else from my view. I returned, 
groping my way, to my resting-place (save the 
mark)! And now, with -gun in hand, and sad- 
dle and bridle over my shoulders, I put my best 
foot foremost, after cutting off the tail from the 
wildebeest’s hide, and cramming it into my 
pocket as a trophy of victory, and trudged along 
in the hope of hitting a tolerably direct route to 
camp. At one desolate looking spot, certain 
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large wild dogs, with huge pricked ears, disturbed 
in some unholy work of spoliation, cantered in 
front of me, and then turned to gaze; I resisted 
the temptation to fire, and continued my solitary 
way. After several miles of weary tramping in 
the soft, muddy soil, which had been so com- 
pletely saturated by the storm of the night pre- 
vious, I arrived at a small tributary of the Klip 
Plaats, usually dry, but now about breast deep ; 
wading this, I thought, as 1 scrambled up the op- 
posite bank, that things wore a most dispiriting 
aspect, especially as the mist seemed to increase 
rather than lift as midday approached ; when the 
fog suddenly lifting, as if by magic, Moultrie 
with his after-rider, and Gert with a led horse, 
all appeared before me! Unable to find me 
through the darkness of the previous night, they 
had themselves slept among some rocks, and 
had been this morning prosecuting their search 
through the mist. A drizzling rain now coming 
on, rendered it impossible to light a fire; but 
some morsels of grilled bread, and a junk of bel- 
tong, having been produced by Gert from the 
not uncertain depths of his not over clean jacket 
pockets, and presented with an air of triumph, 
as evidence of care and forethought on my be- 
half, no less than as great delicacies in his own 
estimation, I soon ascertained that neither the 
assistance of a civilized artist, nor even the ele- 
ment with which he works, are essential, after a 
fast of about thirty hours, to the enjoyment of a 
repast. If I may judge from the vastness of 
Gert’s grin, which extended from ear to ear, and 
spread itself over his entire face, he derived as 
much satisfaction on seeing his delicacies disap- 
pear under my assiduous devotion, as I did in 
putting them out of sight. 

On my telling Gert of Charlie’s base deser- 
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tion in my hour of need, he would not allow 
that his favorite could be guilty of anything so 
mean. Turning and twisting the matter in every 
shape and way, in his efforts to make out a good 
excuse for his pet, and failing, miserably failing 
to show good cause, he came suddenly to a full 
stop in the midst of his explanations on Char- 
lie’s behalf, and exclaimed vehemently, in his 
guttural Hettentot-Dutch, “ Baas, baas! now I 
know what made Charlie run away and leave 
you in the lurch.” 

“ What was it?” I asked. 

“ Why, that skulking thief of a hyena,” said 
Gert, “ whispered in his ear, and advised him to 
go home. Those scepsels” (rascals), continued 
he, “are always after mischief of some kind.” 

We could not refrain from laughing heartily 
at Gert’s special pleading on Charlie's behalf; 
and there let the matter rest. 

It is proper to add that the name wildebeest 
(pronounced by the Dutch colonists vildebeest) 
was bestowed upon the gnu by the earliest Dutch 
settlers in the Cape Colony, many years ago; 
translated literally, the word means wild-cattle, 
and is as pertinent in its significance as it is ex- 
pressive of the general appearance and nature of 
the animal. It may be said to be recognized by 
the name “wildebeest” only, throughout South 
Africa, the word gnu seldom, if ever, being used. 
It is somewhat remarkable how peculiarly apt, in 
almost every case, the colonial- Dutch names 
given to the different species of animals (ante- 
lopes particularly) are. Such as, for instance, 
“springbok,” “hartebeest, “blesbok,” “ bonte- 
bok,” “ blauw-bok,” etc., ete., each of which car- 
ries a comprehensive idea of the appearance and 
habit of the animal, from its pointed allusions to 
its form, color, and habits. 





HOW MERRY LOST HER BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


Once upon a time there lived a little girl 
whose name was Kittie. Her father owned a 
large, old-fashioned house in the city, in which 
Kittie had a nice little room all to herself. It 
opened into her sister Lizzie’s chamber, and the 
door was left open at night, so that she could call 
out to her sister if she wanted anything. 

When Kittie was seven years old, her Uncle 
John came from the country to pay them a visit, 
and his little daughter Bessie sent Kittie a pres- 


ent of some chincapins. Now, as some of the 
boys and girls, who read this story may not 
know what chincapins are, I must stop a mo- 
ment and tell them. They are small nuts, which 
grow on bushes instead of trees, and have prickly 
burrs, like chestnuts. They are very much the 
same color as chestnuts too, but their shape is 
more like a hazel-nut, and they are very nice, — 
quite as good as chestnuts, I think. 

Kittie was delighted with her present, but her 
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uncle said she must hang them up for a while to 
sweeten. Bessie had put them into an old stock- 
ing, as the children always say chincapins taste 
sweeter if kept in a stocking than in anything 
else. It was a very long stocking, and Kittie 
counted the nuts, and found there were exactly 
one thousand. 

The day after the nuts came, Kittie was taken 
sick with a bad cold, and had to stay in bed for 
three days. She found her nuts a great amuse- 
ment, for she took them on the bed and counted 
them over and over, and sorted them into ten 
little piles of one hundred each: the largest nuts 
in the first pile, the next size in the second, and 
so on to the last. Then she put the first pile in 
the stocking, and tied a string just above it ; and 
then put in the next, and the next, till all the 
ten were put in, and the stocking looked like 
ten white balls strung together, and hung up on 
a nail by her bed. 

One night, after Kittie had been asleep about 
an hour, she staried up, thinking she had heard 
a noise near her bed. She listened, but all was 
quiet, and she was just dropping to sleep when 
she heard the noise again. She sat up, and 
looked round in the darkness, feeling quite fright- 
ened, when, for the third time, she heard the 
same noise, —a sharp, quick sound, as if some- 
thing had tapped once on the floor. In a mo- 
ment she remembered her chinecapins, and 
called out, “O Sister Lizzie! Sister Lizzie! 
please come here with the light, quick.” 

Before Sister Lizzie could get to her, Kittie 
heard the same noise repeated four or five times, 
and she was certain her chincapins were drop- 
ping. one by one, out of the stocking. She heard 
something rolling along the floor too, and as her 
sister came in with the light, there was a little 
sound, like something running away very fast. 

“QO sister! something is at my chincapins, 
and I believe it is these hateful mice!” cried 
Kittie, eagerly. 

Sure enough, there lay some chincapins on 
the floor, and Sister Lizzie soon found a hole in 
the seventh ball, from which they had dropped. 
She was a very kind sister ; so she picked up all 
the nuts, and then opened the ball which had 
the hole, and counted the chincapins in it, so 
that Kittie could know how many she had lost. 
There were ninety-eight nuts in all, so the 
thieves had only succeeded in getting two. Kittie 
felt very much relieved ; and when she had seen 
her dear nuts safely shut up in a trunk, she soon 
fell asleep again. 

But I suppose you are wondering what all 
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this has to do with Merry and her birthday 
party; indeed, I have not told you yet who 
Merry was. Well, listen now, and you shall 
hear. 

.Just by the fire-place in Kittie’s room, there 
was a hole leading down into the wall; and this 
hole was the door to the house of Merry’s father. 
“What a funny door!” you say. It will not 
seem so funny when you hear that Merry was a 
lithe Mouse ! 

Her father, whose name was Mr. Grey, was a 
very fine, strong mouse, who could carry off the 
largest pieces of cheese and butter, and the heay- 
iest nuts, of any other mouse in the house. This 
made them all think a great deal of him; and, 
as he was very bold, and could run very fast, and 
had very quick ears, the other mice made him 
their captain, and he always led the way when 
there was any danger. Mrs. Grey was a beauti- 
ful mouse, with the softest fur imaginable. and a 
pair of very bright little eyes. She saw every- 
thing with those keen eyes, and helped her hus- 
band a great deal in finding food for their family. 

They had three sons and one daughter, and 
the daughter was Merry. The eldest son, Fear- 
less, was a fine, bold fellow, like his father ; the 
second, Fine-ear, was famous for his sharpness in 
always hearing the cat first, no matter how softly 
she crept along; and the third, Dodger, was the 
sharpest, quickest, boldest, and smallest mouse 
in all the world. Merry was a beautiful little 
creature; and as she was the youngest child, and 
the only daughter, they all spoiled her very 
much. 

It was Merry’s birthday, and her father aud 
mother were consulting each other about what 
treat they could give their pet, when Dodger 
rushed in very much excited, and told them he 
had found a splendid prize. 

“It isa long, white, funny-looking thing, pa, 
but it is full of nuts. It is hanging up by Kit- 
tie’s bed, and we can get them easily, for they 
drove the cat out, and shut the room door an 
hour ago. I saw them myself. Come on, be- 
fore anybody el-e finds it out;” and Dodger’s 
bright little eyes shone like diamonds, with ex- 
citement and delight. 

“ That's the very thing, husband!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grey. “ Let us get these nuts without tell- 
ing Merry a word about it, and give her a birth- 
day party. You and the boys can go and get 
them, while I fix up the house, and set the table. 
We have some bread and cheese in the house, 
and there is that cake you and Fearless have 
just brought in, and I know where I can get a 
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nice lump of mutton-suet. 
invite the company. She had better ask every- 
body, I think. If you don’t, somebody is al- 
ways sure to get vexed. But you must bring 
a great many nuts, — at least forty or fifty. That 
will not be more than enough.” 

“My dear, how can we bring so many?” 
asked Mr. Grey, as his wife stopped to take 
breath. “There are only four of us, you know.” 

“ Well, you cut the hole, and get the nuts on 
the floor, and start to bring them home; and 
when Merry has collected the company, we will 
all come out, and each bring a nut home for 
our supper.” 

This plan was agreed to, and Merry, who was 
half wild with delight, went out to collect her 
guests. Mr. Grey and his three sons hurried 
off, Dodger leading the way to the delightful 
prize. Yes, there it hung, just as he had de- 
scribed it. But who was to cut the hole? It 
hung just on the end of the nail, aud did not 
touch the wall; and if Mr. Grey was to jump 
on it, perhaps it would fall down, and rouse Kit- 
tie by the noise. At last Dodger, who, I told 
you, was very small and light, offered to try 
what he could do. He soon reached the nail, 


Merry can go and 


and began slowly to creep down the stocking. 


Even his light weight made it swing to and fro ; 
and if he had not been such a brave little fellow, 
he would ceriainly have got frightened, and 
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turned back. But he kept on till he reached the 
eighth ball, which, being just on the ankle of the 
stocking, projected so as to give him a nice place 
to stand on. Then he r se up on his hind-legs, 
and gnawed a hole with his sharp teeth in the 
ball just above him. Out dropped a chincapin, 
and then another, and another, until they woke 
up Kittie with the noise they made. 

Mr. Grey and Fearless had seized the first 
two that fell, and rolled them away towards the 
door of their house. They left Fine-ear to keep 
guard while Dodger gnawed the hole larger ; and 
as Kittie sat up in bed, he called to his brother 
to come down quickly. But it took Master 
Dodger some time to get down; and as he 
reached the floor, in walked Sister Lizzie with 
the light. Away scampered Fine-ear and Dodg- 
er, without even having time to carry off a sin- 
gle nut. 

So you see why poor little Merry never had 
her birthday party. When the company came, 
there was nothing for them to eat. The cheese 
and bread were very little; the two pieces of 
cake were neither more than half as large as 
your little finger; and the lump of mutton-suet 
was still smaller; so you see there was very lit- 
tle to be divided among so many. The guests 
all went home, grumbling rudely ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Grey were too mortified to say a word; and poor 
Merry cried herself to sleep. 





THE 


However much fashions in dress may change, 
there are certain patterns that are pretty sure to 
be always popular, because they are truly good 
and beautiful, not the result of a sudden freak of 
fancy. Such are plaids; and when we speak of 
them, we are apt to say Scotch plaids, fur it is 
from Scotland that we have learned so much to 
use them. There are some who can tell the 
names of plaids: whether they are Stuart, or 
Rob Roy, or Campbell; and if you look sharply 
at the pretty little plaid paper-cutters, or boxes, 
that are so common, you will discover the name 
of the plaid printed in small letters. 

The plaid is, and especially was, the insignia 
of a clan, or Scottish tribe ; and, just as at sea, 
one ship spying another a long way off, can tell 
to what nation it belongs by the colors it flies; 
and amongst merchantmen, can even tell the mer- 


cantile house for which it sails; so a Highlander, 
Vou. Ill. — No. 36. 36 


FIERY 


CROSS. 


with his plaid over him, always showed with per- 
fect accuracy to what clan he belonged. ‘The 
chieftain of a clan was about as near an absolute 
ruler as could be.found amongst intelligent men ; 
those who owed him allegiance were ready to 
obey in an instant whatever summons he put out. 
The Fiery Cross was one method by which the 
chieftain of a clan brought his men about him 
upon any sudden emergency. He made a cross 
of light wood, and setting the extremities on 
fire. put out the fire by dipping the cross into the 
blood of a goat which he had just slain. This 
was called the Fiery Cross, also Crean Tarigh, or 
Cross of Shame, because whoever refused to obey 
what the Cross meant, incurred lasting shame. 
The Cross meant — Come to your chief; and 
was placed in the hands of a trusty messenger, 
who ran full speed with it to the next hamlet, 
and naming the place of meeting, presented it to 
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the chief person, who sent it forward to the next 
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Our picture represents a scene in Scott’s 


village, and so on, until it had been carried “ Lady of the Lake,” where Roderick Dhu pre- 
throughout the whole district under government pares the Fiery Cross, and sends it forth on its 
of the chieftain. Every man, from sixteen to errand. Scott gives a very romantic picture of a 
sixty, capable of bearing arms, was required, scene, which probably was much more business- 
when he saw the Cross, to repair, armed and like in reality. 


equipped, to the place of rendezvous. If he did 
not obey, he suffered the extremities of fire and 
sword, symbolized by the Fiery Cross. The 
Cross no doubt was used because it was the most 
sacred symbol, and added the weight of a religi- 








ous oath to that of clan loyalty. The dipping of 
it in the blood of a goat may have pointed back 
not only to the Jewish rite of sacrifice, but to 
the old Druidical observances. Scott’s poems 
and romances, where these relate to Scotland, are 
full of references to the very close relation that 
existed between chieftain and clan. Something 
of this closeness is illustrated in the two scenea 
from the “ Lady of the Lake,” given on a previ- 
ous page. 





*T was all prepared ; and from the rock, 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 

Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick’s ready blade. 
Patient the sickening victim eyed 

The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 
Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb, 
Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 
The grisly priest, with murmuring prayer, 
A slender crosslet formed with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due ; 

The shafts and limbs were rods of yew, 
Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 
Their shadows o’er Clan-Alpine’s grave, 
And, answering Lomond’s breezes deep, 
Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep. 
The Cross, thus formed, he held on high, 
With wasted hand, and haggard eye, 
And strange and mingled feelings woke, 
While his anathema he spoke. 


“ Woe to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 
Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest 
dew 
On Alpine’s dwelling low! 
Deserter of his chieftain’s trust, 
He ne’er shall mingle with their dust, 
But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 
Each clansman’s execration just 
Shall doom him wrath and woe.” 
He paused ; the word the vassals took, 
With forward step and fiery look, 
On high their naked brands they shook, 
Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 
And first in murmur low, 
Then, like the billow in his course, 
That far to seaward finds his source, 
And flings to shore his mustered force, 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
“ Woe to the traitor, woe!” 
sen An’s gray scalp the accents knew, 
The joyous wolf from covert drew, 
The exulting eagle screamed afar, — 
They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 
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THE OLDEN TIME IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY L. E. S. 


CHAPTER III. 


As I have told you, my great-grandfather’s 
tract ran from the Otter Queechee to the W 
River. When his oldest son was to be married, 
he built a house near the W River. As it 
was a first-class house for those days, I will de- 
scribe it to you. 

It was square, and two stories high. In the 
centre was a “stack of chimneys” commencing 
at the cellar, where it must have been fifteen 
feet square. The fire-places in either front 
room were fully ten feet loug, and very deep. 
Our grandsires didn’t build fires as we do; they 
put a huge back log on the hearth-stone, then a 
small one above it, and a smaller one above that; 
before these they set their large, brass, brightly 
scoured andirons, and on them builded a fire. 
Your teachers will tell you you should never 
say “build a fire,” but “light a fire,” and they 
tell you truly. We light fires, but our grand- 
fathers built them! and sometimes had no little 
trouble to light them afterward. They had no 
matches, but struck fire by striking a steel on a 
flint. I saw by to-day’s “ Journal” that an old lady 
has just died in Salisbury, who, when the tinder 
refused to catch its sparks, has walked half a 
mile to get a brand to “light” a fire. And I 
dare say many another little girl or boy have 
been sent quite as far on a like errand. I have 
heard of a man who went to a ncighbor’s for a 
shovelful of coals, and threw them into his wagon 
body, and started for home, and did not divine 
what made his feet so warm, until little tongues 
of flame shooting up around him whispered to 
him of his carelessness. But I did not see it, 
and I don’t quite think any one else ever did. 

There was no gas, or kerosene, or oil even, in 
use ; only tallow candles, which the good house- 
wives dipped for themselves. And any old per- 
son will tell you, that a single tallow dip, and 
one of those grand fires, made a room more light 
and cheerful than a furnace-heated, gas-lighted 
room can possibly be made. Those fires must, 
assuredly, have been very pleasant, and of an 
evening all used to gather around them, tell 
stories, eat apples, and drink cider. This great 
uncle, whose house I am attempting to describe 
to you, was very hospitable; and it was his rule 
to put up forty barrels of cider every winter. 

But this central “stack of chimneys” was 








small compared with the one in the back kitchen, 
which room, by the way, is larger than some log- 
cabins I have been in. And this stack of chim- 
neys — which yet stands — runs across the whole 
of one side, leaving only room for a narrow door. 
I do not doubt but in the two stacks of chimneys 
there were bricks enough to have built a good- 
sized cottage of the present time. 

You will remember, the fire-place was very 
long and deep. In it was a crane. That is a long 
iron bar running almost the length of the fire- 
place ; at one end it runs down at a right angle, 
and is fastened by a heavy iron pin to the chim- 
ney. On this are hooks like a letter S, which 
can be taken off, or hooked into each other, and 
so made long or short at will; and on these the 
pots and kettles were suspended over the fire. 
The crane itself could be pulled out into the 
room, and then arranged and swung back. 

When any fowl was to be roasted, it was hung 
before the fire, on a long, perpendicular bar, 
pointed or hooked at the end; and this they 
called a spit ; and it kept turning around, and a 
large dish was set under it for it to drip into, 
and with these drippings the housewife continually 
“basted” it. Fowls cooked this way are much 
nicer than when roasted in an oven or range. 
And I think they ought to be— don’t you? At 
the side of the fire-place was a deep brick oven, 
which was heated every Saturday, and would 
bake enough to last a week ; below this was a 
small place for the sad-irons to be kept in, and 
below that was the great ash-hole. In the wood- 
shed was a place for a boiler, where all the 
« feed” for the cows and pigs was cooked. I 
shouldn’t dare to guess how much it would hold, 
though, I presume, if I were to guess a great 
deal larger than I dared to, I should not guess 
enough. In the same place was a small cider- 
mill, where uncle made his own cider. I forget 
whether it was worked by men, or horses, or 
dogs. I seem to remember that some one told 
me it was worked by the latter, but I am not 
sure. By the way, I haven’t told you that the 
cream in Centreville tavern was churned by dogs ; 
yet so it was. The churn was in the kitchen, 
but the wheel was in the chamber over it. Years 
before I can remember, that churn was removed, 
but the wheel on which the dog used to be har- 
nessed was one of the marvels of my childhood. 
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One day good Mrs. L., hearing how I had walked 
around and around it, crawled under, and peered 
over it, came up where we were playing, bring- 
ing a little dog and a string, and tied him on to 
it; but no amount of coaxing, or scolding, or 
whipping, could induce him to move. There I 
stood in anxious, very like breathless expectancy ; 
there he sat, curled down, with his tail be- 
tween his legs, and his head stuck out on the 
board. Poor little fellow! he had been only a 
pet all his life; and when we would make him 
useful, he thought he was being punished, and 
looked so puzzled, and humbled, and sorrowful, 
that even my little heart (which curiosity had 
turned into stone) was softened, and begged for 
his release. So that is just all I know about 
dog-churns, or dog cider-mills ; and it isn’t much, 
is it ? 

All the partitions were of wood, paneled, and 
there were no blinds, but heavy paneled shut- 
ters at the windows. Up-stairs were two rooms, 
with a wood paneled partition between, which 
was hung on heavy iron hinges, and could be 
thrown up and hooked by strong iron hooks to 
the top of the back room. An unbroken floor 
ran across both rooms, and it was made to spring, 
and this was the grand dancing saloon gn state 
occasions. 

The house was painted red on the outside, but 
there was never any paint on the inside. That 
was always kept scoured; so too was the furni- 
ture and the floors; and after being scoured 
clean, white sand was sprinkled over all, and this 
was called “sanding.” And housekeepers prided 
themselves on the whiteness of their floors, as 
now on the cleanness of their carpets. 

It is told as true, that one of my mother’s 
cousins, when preparing her brother’s house for 
the reception of his bride, went down cellar and 
scoured the pork-barrel cover. I never heard 
whether she “sanded” it or not. 

My great-aunt bought a carpet, — the first 
carpet that was ever in the town! It must have 
been a curiosity, but it made no heart-burnings — 
at least, none are handed down by tradition — 
out of, or in the family circle. Those first luxu- 
ries, however, are not always so harmless. When 
I was last in W . Conn., I was told that Dr. 
A., years agone, was a fine practitioner, a rich, but 
testy man. One day he was seen to rush, in hot 
haste or temper, bareheaded, out of the house, 
across the street; then turn about, and rush to- 
ward the house. A man called out, “ Doctor, 
doctor ! what is the matter?” 

“My wife has got a carpet! only carpet in 
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town! now I’ve got to go over to Cheshire to 
spit!” 

Apropos of Doctor A.: He left two sons; 
one of whom lived and died in his father’s home 
and profession. The other studied law, and set- 
tled West. As years advanced, and business in- 
creased, his visits and letters became rare. But 
when he had passed his threescore years and ten, 
after an absence of more than twenty years, he 
yearned to see once more his old haunts and old 
friends, and came to pay them a visit. He came 
in the evening. At breakfast he said, “ Doctor, 
I am going now to see old Mrs. A.; then I shall 
call on old Mrs. B.; then I'll drop in on Mrs. 
C.; then on Mrs. D.; then I will go and see 
good old Mrs. E.; I used to be a pet of hers 
when I was a boy. I wonder if they will know 
me ?” 

The doctor heard him through in silence ; then 
dropping his knife and fork, exclaimed, “ Sam, 
Sam! do you think it’s resurrection morning ?” 

Aged people, returning to their birthplaces, 
find little new faces peering at them; many 
loved old faces laid down to sleep; and the few 
that remain so changed, as to seem very stran- 
gers ; and sadly learn that the halo with which 
they have surrounded the oid resorts is more 
the offspring of imagination than memory. Pity, 
therefore, the aged stranger ! 

One June evening, by the light of tallow can- 
dies, my grandfather made a stalwart youth and 
rustic maiden one. After which, the happy 
groom sidled up to him, and whispered, * Will 
you be willing to take your pay in white beans, 
after. harvesting ? ” 

There was an association of ministers in Cen- 
*treville Church. It was a rare and grand occa- 
sion. The President of Dartmouth College, in 
a long, braided queue, white as flour could make 
it, presided. My great-grandfather (Chief Jus- 
tice of the State), in breeches coming just below 
the kidee, and long silk stockings meeting them, 
fastened together by heavy silver buckles, and 
slippers with bows on top, and a_ heavy silver 
buckle in each bow,—sat at his right. My 
great-grandfather wore that costume until his 
death; then left his “shoe buckles, and knee 
buckles, and stock buckle,” to my mother, to be 
made into spoons. She had them made; and 
three (my portion) are among my most cher- 
ished treasures. The clergy (who had come in 
on horseback from all the towns about) sat 
around. In the midst of their grave and solemn 
deliberations, a good woman appeared at the door 
and beckoned grandfather out. 
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“Are any of them ministers coming to eat 
dinner at our house? ” 

“ Really, madam, I hardly know.” 

“Wall! I should like to; for, if they are, I 
want to put a few more beans into the pot.” 

But beaus were not only used as wedding fees, 
and for grand dinners, but were for all classes the 
invariable Sunday dinner. 

As I have told you, there were no stoves. 
Each house had an immense brick oven. It was 
always heated Saturday, Pp. M., and at night a 
large iron dish full of beans, with a generous 
piece of pork on the top, and a huge loaf of rye 
and Indian bread — now fashionably called 
“ Boston Brown Bread” — were put in it, and 
then it was closed tight, not to be opened again 
until after church, Sunday; at which time all 
was nice and warm, and ready to be eaten. 
There was no bustle, no confusion, no staying at 
home from church to prepare dinner. Our grand- 
sires reverenced the sanctuary, and fully believed 
that when the Omnipotent Jehovah, amid the 
quakings of Sinai, wrote with His finger on a 
table of stone,—“ But the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates,” — He meant that what He wrote should 
always remain. 

One of my kinsmen by marriage, — whose 
“courtly manners” form one of the items in 
each of his several obituaries, — when quite 
aged, fancied he wished to see his boyhood 
friends, and, most of any, the fair young girl, 
whose love, long years before, he almost, but 
not quite, dared to ask. 

He forgot country manners, and called at half- 
past eleven o’clock, A. M. He was asked to walk 
“ right out into the kitchen,” as there was no fire 
anywhere else. His early admiration stood be- 
fore hin! In a worn calico dress; no collar; a 
wide, and not faultlessly clean apron; her half- 
combed, grizzly, gray hair tucked under a rusty 
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black lace cap, trimmed with faded purple rib- 
bon; she had no teeth, but a huge pair of silver- 
bowed glasses were pushed up on her brown, 
wrinkled forehead! Fifty-two years before, they 
parted with a kiss, and he had intended to meet 
her with one, and thus bridge the chasm of 
years. But he changed his mind, when through 
his gold-bowed glasses he took in the picture be- 
fore him. Wiping her hands on her apron, she 
gave him a hearty handshake, and bade him “ sit 
right down,” adding they were “killing hogs, and 
trying up lard ;” but if he would “ stay to dinner,” 
she would have “a fire put in the front room.” 
Of course he declined ; and for bis own comfort, 
as well as her convenience, he determined to 
make his call short, but thought he must say 
something complimentary before he left; but 
what could he say? Just then the lard boiled 
over, and with a shrill call to her daughter to 
“come quick,” she jumped up and caught hold of 
the kettle. Not being familiar with kitchen eti- 
quette, it did not occur to him to “ offer to help.” 
Entre nous, I doubt if even his gallantry would 
have borne the stretch of risking his black broad- 
cloth in that sputtering grease! The smoke and 
perfume were, in themselves, far from agreeable ; 
but they were grateful to him, as they gave him 
the chance to pay the desired compliment. 

“Your step has lost none of its elasticity 
since the evenings we sauntered together along 
the banks of the R , while this ” (holding out 
his goid-headed cane) “is needed to support 
mine.” 

“Yes, I'm as spry as a kitten; and I’ve 
thought, ever since you’ve been here, that I was 
glad enough time hadn’t changed me as it has 
you.” 

Heigho! children, that is just the way we are 
going to look upon each other, if we live long 
enough! Wouldn’t it be fun to look into a 
“ Riverside ” of 1969, and see what our great- 
grandchildren were writing of our quaint old 
ways! And now, having walked with you over 
a hundred years, I bid you good-by. 


in New England. 
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THE STORY OF A BOOK. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


IV. 


Scarce cy anything tells so much in the exe- 
cution of good book work, as thorough drying of 
the printed sheets. Two months ago we saw the 
sheets of our Book as they came off the press, 
ready to go up-stairs to the Drying-room. Now 
let us follow them there, and not lose sight of 
them again until they come out of the front-door 
of the building, packed snugly with others, ready 
for the bookseller’s counter. 

The sheets coming from the press are damp, 
both because, as we said, the paper was wet be- 
fore the printing began, and because the ink with 
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which the types stamp the paper is moist ; to rub 
the hand over a sheet thrown off from the press, 
would be to soil the hand and blur the sheet; if 
these sheets were now folded immediately, and 
sewed together, to make a book, they would not 
only be a very long time drying, but the ink 
would be rubbed over the pages in a very disa- 
greeable way. Dry air will best make the damp 
paper firm, and set the ink stiffly, just as clothes 
are dried better when hung in clear air out-of- 
doors, than when placed on clothes-horses in a 
steaming kitchen. So the best drying-room is 


one which is well ventilated, and has a dry, even 
temperature. 

Look at the ceiling of the portion of the room 
shown in our picture, and you will see sheets 
hung on racks. If you were to go into the 
room, you would scarcely be able to see the ceil- 
ing at all, for at very narrow distances are rows 
of drying poles, on which are hung the loose 
sheets. It would not do to hang them out-of- 
doors, for no clothes-pins could secure them so 
well that a high wind would not tear the paper. 
The sheets remain thus hung for a few hours, 
when they are taken from the racks, and, like 
clothes well dried, are now to be ironed out. The 
three work-people seen in the corner of our room, 
are engaged in laying the paper in piles, with 
a piece of stiff, highly polished pasteboard, of the 
size of the sheet, between the sheets; this paste- 
board corresponds to the steel surface of the flat- 
iron which is to smooth the sheets. The pres- 
sure upon this pasteboard flat-iron is given by 
the hydraulic press. The sheets are placed in 
piles on trucks, that move upon a little railroad, 
by which they are conducted to the hydraulic 
presses, a few of which you see at the right of 
the picture, well packed with sheets. Here they 
are subjected to a pressure of from one hundred 
to four hundred tons, and come out not only 
much drier, but also well ironed, for the pressure 
has smoothed down ail the wrinkles, and the lit- 
tle indentations made by every type in the soft 
paper. 

The pasteboard is removed, and the piles of 
sheets now sent into the Folding-room to be 
folded. If any one will take the trouble to cut 
a piece of paper in the shape of the diagram 
given in the October portion of this Story, and 
mark the number of pages as there given, he will 
see how the sheets, when folded, will bring these 
numbers all into proper order. Standing by the 
side of one of the row of folding-girls seen in 
our picture, one is interested to watch the quick- 
ness of her motions. She holds a bone or 
wooden paper-cutter in her hand as her only im- 
plement ; each sheet she folds once, and smooths 
the fold with the paper-cutter; this folded sheet 
she folds again, and smooths the thicker fold ; 
once more the doubly folded sheet she folds into 
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one having eight thicknesses, and thus sixteen 
pages. She folds each sheet in the middle, but 
she does not put the edges of the sheet together 
to get the exact doubling, for the paper may be 
uneven ; but she is guided by the numbers at the 
corners of the pages, the folios as they are called, 
and makes these numbers meet, and then it is 
sure to be even. All this is done with great rap- 
idity ; but the Magazine is not folded by hand, 
but upon a folding-machine, which does the work 
very much more quickly. This machine is not 
shown in our picture. 

The sheets, as fast as they are folded, are ar- 
ranged in piles upon a table, each pile consisting 
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of similar sheets. Thus, in making the Magazine, 
there would be three separate piles of sheets, 
each sheet having sixteen pages, for there are 
forty-eight pages in the number. In the present 
number you will notice at the foot of the first 
page, VoL. 11. — No. 36. 34; and on page 545 
you will see VoL. m1.— No. 36. 35. These 
numbers mark the signatures, as the term is: 
that is, each sheet has a number upon it, to show 
in what order it is. The folder looks not at the 
numbers at the corners of the pages, to see which 
is first, but at this little number at the bottom; 
that is always on the first page of the sheet. So, 
when the sheets are in piles on the table, the girl 
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who gathers the sheets together into separate 
books, follows the order of these numbers. Of 
course, in the Magazine, where there are only 
three separate piles, there is no great difficulty in 
telling in what order they are to go; but books 
are made up usually of a great many signatures, 
and if each sheet were not numbered in this 
way, great confusion would arise. The folio 
numbers may be of use to one reading a book, 
to know the exact page where anything is to be 
found ; but in making a book, these numbers are 
not important: only the signature numbers are 
looked at. 


At the left of our picture, near the middle of 


the room, may be noticed a gatherer, who is en- 
gaged in making up “ Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary.” She is in a narrow aisle between two 
tables, connected at the foot by a short one. Now 
on these three tables one half of the Dictionary 
is laid out at a time. in one hundred and fifteen 
piles of sheets. She walks down this aisle pick- 
ing a sheet off each pile ; and when she has gone 
the entire round, she has gathered one half of 
the book. When these piles are all gathered, 
the other half of the hook is arranged, and gath- 
ered in the same way. The sheets of the dic- 
tionary, if arranged on a long table, would ex- 
tend ninety feet ; and if she gathers a hundred 
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dictionaries in a day, how far will she ,have his twelve numbers of the Magazine bound into 


walked ? That is not a very hard sum. 


The sheets of the Mag- 
azine, together with the 
frontispiece, are now put 
into the stabbing - ma - 
chine, by which three 
holes are stabbed at the 
inner edge, as any one 
can see by examining this 
copy which he is read- 
ing, and then the three 
sheets are stitched to- 
gether by hand; the backs 
of the magazines thus 
folded are covered with a 
thin glue, and each copy 
is placed in its cover. 

So far as the monthly 
number of the Magazine 
is concerned, work is now 
done, and they are ready 
to be boxed up, or put in 
the mail bags. But a 
book bound in cloth cov- 
ers, or in leather bind- 
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one stout volume, with cloth covers. The paper 


covers and advertisements 


—1 being stripped off, and the 


threads that stitched each 
number being cut, we have 
thirty-six sheets folded 
and ready for binding. 
The pile of sheets is made 
even at the back, and a 
saw, working by machin- 
ery, cuts shallow grooves 
across the back, to show 
where the twine is to go, 
over which the sewing 
is done. In the picture 
given here, you can see 
two girls sewing at their 
frames. The strings, that 
are secured at the top 
and the bottom of the 
frame, run through the 
grooves in the back of 
the book, and with a 
needle and thread the 
girls are sewing, passing 


ing, has to go through a-good deal more of the needle through the fold of the sheet, and 
labor. Suppose, for instance, that one wishes round the upright twine; adding one sheet at 





















Forwarding-room. 


a time to the pile, until the book is complete. other; and 








when the frame is full, the different 
Several books will be sewed thus, one above the books are separated. 
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This operation is performed in the large room, 
where we saw the girl walking her ninety feet in 
a good deal less than ninety minutes, and there 
also the books passed through another process, 
before they were sewed. They are put into a 
press, the upper and lower surface of which come 
together with great force, and squeezed tight, all 
the breath tuken out of their bodies, and made to 
feel very flat. In the room of which the large 
picture is a drawing, the rest of the work is done. 
The books are forwarded, as the term is. After 
the books are sewed, they are not quite ready 
for their covers, for-the edges are rough and 
uncut. This copy of the Magazine did not have 
its leaves cut when you received it, but the 
sheets remained just as they were folded. Books 
also in England are generally left uncut, when 
they are to be put into cloth covers, but with us 
they are usually cut. If you can manage to see 
over the pile of paper shavings, which seem to 
have astonished our artist very much, you can see 
a workman cutting the edges of a number of 
books at a time. They are secured on a mova- 
ble bed, which rises so as to bring the edges of 
the pile of books under a stationary knife. The 
knife does not descend and chop the books, but 
the books rise, and are chopped by the knife. 

Near this cutting-machine, which is sometimes 
nicknamed the Guillotine, stands in our picture a 
backing - machine. You have probably noticed 
how many books, especially very new ones, have 
the front edge hollowed as if by a gouge chisel. 
The back, in such cases, is rounded exactly to the 
same degree. The book is placed in a vice, and 
held near the edge of the back, and the man 
working a treadle, moves a heavy roller over the 
back, by which means the sheets are drawn up 
and bunched, as it were, in the centre; the ob- 
ject of it is to enable the cover to be secured to 
the book, for the sides of the cover fit now 
snugly, and hold tightly to the sides of the book ; 
the back of the cover is limp, and makes a hinge, 
by which the back of the book can find play. 

The covers are formed of stiff pasteboard, 
called binders’ board, which is cut up into the 
proper sizes, and covered with a kind of cloth 
made for this purpose. The covers, or cases, as 
they are called, are made by themselves, accord- 
ing to measure ; thus, if a thousand copies of a 
book are to be made, while the folding and sew- 
ing of the sheets of the thousand books is going 
on in one part of the building, in another room 
two or three men are at work making the thou- 
sand cases; and when the insides and outsides 
are each finished, they are brought together. 
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But the books which you see, are not in plain 
covers of pasteboard and cloth; they have their 
name stamped on the back, and probably some 
ornamental work also; you will see, perhaps, a 
pattern sunk into the cloth, and very often the 
pattern is gilded. All this is done on the cases, 
after they are covered with cloth, and before the 
books are fastened into them. Thus, the name of 
the book, let us say, is “ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
that name is to be printed on the back, in one 
straight line. A brass die is made, with those 
letters raised from it, like a branding tool, as it 
were ; then the covers which are to be stamped 
are taken by the gilders, who first rub the white 
of an egg over the surface to be stamped, and 
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The “ Guillotine.” 


upon that lay thin gold leaf. This gold leaf is 
like what the dentist uses, only not made of such 
pure gold: it is so thin, that a breath will lift it. 
In the picture on the next page are seen three 
girls laying on the leaf with their pallet-knives ; 
each one has a cushioned bench in front of her, 
upon which she lays the leaf when she cuts it. 
The covers are now ready to be stamped by 
the brass die, and that is put in place in the em- 
bossing press, which you see behind the gilders. 
It is kept constantly heated, and is attached to 
the upper part of the press with its face down ; 
the cases are slipped one ata time into the press, 
and pressed up against the die. The letters of 
the die stamp the gold into the cloth, where they 
touch it: the rest of the gold can easily be 
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rubbed off ; when this is done, you will see “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe ” in gilt letters on the cover. The 
gold is brushed off over a locked drawer, which 
is covered by a perforated metallic cover; the 
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Laying on gold leaf. —_ 


gold-dust falls through the holes into the drawer, 
and after a while the drawer is opened, and the 
dust collected and sold. The rags, too, which 
rub off the gold, collect more or less of the dust ; 
and when quite full of it, are burnt, and the resi- 
due of gold added to that which falls into the 
drawer. No inconsiderable saving is effected in 
this way. The process of stamping, or emboss- 
ing the cases, is just the same where more elabo- 
rate ornaments are used. The blank lines most 
commonly stamped on books, are produced in the 
same way, except that there is no gold leaf laid 
on. 

Sometimes the edges of the leaves are gilded, 
and this is done by holding the books firmly in 
a vice, as in our picture, when the gold leaf is 
laid on, ss we explained before; and after it is 
firmly fixed, the surface is polished. The work- 
man in this picture is thus polishing the edges 
with an agate burnisher. 

The sheets are now pasted in the cases, and 
the books, after being well pressed in a screw- 
press, are ready to be packed up and sent off to 
the bookseller. There are, however, other kinds 
of binding of more durable nature, as the sheep- 
skin binding of dictionaries and law books, and 
the nice binding in calfskin or morocco leather. 
All this work is done slowly and carefully by 


[December, 


hand, and the best work is done by skilled work- 
men, who have great taste in producing fine ef- 
fects. 

There is one process, however, which we must 
by no means neglect, the most curious of all in 
binding books,— marbling. You have noticed 
the marbled paper on the sides of books, and the 
marbled edges of leaves ; we call it marbled, but 
the most common form for edges is streaked 
rather than marbled. Look at a “ Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary,” for example, and you 
will see how the edges are marked. How is this 
done ? 

In our picture on the opposite page you see a 
long trough over which the workman is standing, 
holding two dictionaries in his hands; it is a 
shallow trough, in which is formed a thin mixture 
of water and gum tragacanth. The colors which 
combine in the marbling, are water colors, and 
are distributed in the seven jars which you see 
on the table, with brush-handles sticking out of 
them. The marbler takes one of the brushes, 
twirls it round over its jar so that it is no longer 
dripping with the color, and then shakes it over 
the surface of the vat, somewhat as a girl sprin- 
kles clothes. The color falling upon the prepara- 
tion, is held by the glue, and a very pretty effect 
is seen of round wafers, of red perhaps, lying ir- 
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Burnishing gilt edges. 
regularly, but rather close together, over the sur- 
face; he then takes another brush with another 


color, and sprinkles that in the same way; the 
effect is beautiful, as the two colors, and the forms 
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which they produce, coalesce ; so a third, and, if 
necessary, a fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh color 
will be added, according as the marbler wishes to 


secure a certain combination. Ifa piece of paper ° 


now were dipped into the trough, it would, when 
taken up, present the mottled appearance of mar- 
bled paper. But he wishes to get the streaked 
appearance; accordingly, he takes a coarse rake 
the length of the trough, and draws it slowly 
through the mixture ; this draws the colors into 
a new shape ; then he takes a finer, more comb- 
like instrument, as long as the trough is wide, 
and draws that slowly down the trough; this 
elongates the colors, and now upon the surface 
of the gum and water we see a sheet of colors, 
beautifully mingling, and presenting the desired 
pattern. The marbler takes two books, perhaps, 
at a time, and holding them tightly in his hands, 
so that the leaves shall not open, dips the edges 
iuto the trough; the marbling color adheres to 


-the edges, — the gum causes that, — and the pat- 


tern is thus transferred from the trough to the 
book ; the next is dipped in a different place, and 
when the surface has been taken up, the remain- 
ing scum is skimmed off, and again the colors are 
sprinkled on. An infinity of combination can be 
formed, and a skilled marbler will match very 
nicely the edges of a book with the marbled pa- 
per side, which he did not make. 

So our story is told, briefly, and with some 








difficulty, since even with pictures it is hard often 
to explain what the eye can so quickly see; but 
enough at least has been said, to show how many 
different processes are required in making a book ; 


Marbling. 


and the moral is, do not write a book, and seek 
to have it printed and published, unless it really 
is worth all this labor and expense! 





TO THALIARCHUS. 


HORACE. — BOOK I. ODE IX. 


Beno tp how stands Soracte white with snow! 
The laboring woods beneath their burden bow, 
With the sharp frost the rivers soon will freeze ; 
Dispel the cold! keep out the winter breeze ! 


With lavish hand heap wood upon the fire! 

And while the cheerful flames are leaping higher, 
O Thaliarchus ! bring the Sabine flask ; 

To drink the four-year wine be now our task. 


Trust all else to the gods, who wisely know 
How far to let the winds of winter blow 

And lash the sea; who guard the cypress tall, 
Nor suffer that the aged ash-tree fall. 


What lot may come to-morrow, shun to know ; 
And all the days Fate grants thee here below, 
Hold as a treasure gained; nor spurn, O boy! 
To join the dance, or share the lover’s joy, 


While yet in blooming youth thou canst defy 
Morose old age. Enjoy the open sky, 

The camp, the grove, and in the friendly night 
Declare thy sweet love in whispers light 


At the appointed hour ; nor scorn to hear 
The laugh betraying her who hid from fear 
In the far corner, or the stolen kiss 

Of him who snatches at his eager bliss. 
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Who said that Christmas came but once a year ? 
when already this last of October we begin to enjoy 
it ; for all over the land people are busying them- 
selves with preparation for it. Does not Christmas 
come early and stay late? it comes early to those 
who long before the 25th of December are making 
presents, or thinking what they shall give their 
friends ; and it stays late for those who look back, 
the winter through, to the happy times at the end of 
the year. Happy those who can enjoy their Christ- 
mas season, sitting in the light, and warmth, and 
cheer of an open wood fire. In our large picture we 
can see the farmer and his boy hauling the wood, 
and in our first story the fire is already made, and 
before it sit the old grandfather and little Elisha. 
Long ago were sung the glories of the fire in winter : 
surely Horace and his friends never sat round a red- 
hot air-tight stove, or he never could have written 
the charming ode which we have just read. Before 
our fire, then, we will sit and tell stories; listen to 
that of Maria Grubbe and her granddaughter 
Chicken Grethe; shake in our shoes as we hear that 
the ice has given way, and the children are floating 
down the river; hear the ringing notes of Roderick 
Dhu’s horn; watch the gallant fight with the pirate, 
and by turns get our wisdom and wit, until we come 
to this corner, when we will put in our thumb and 
pull out a plum, and cry what good boys and girls 
we are! Here is plum the first in the form of a 
proverb in picture, on the opposite page, which you 
have all probably tried to guess before this. 

Guess what a good time the children must have 
had who were in the frolic that the following little 
story tells about, which Miss Anne Brewster writes 
in a letter to the “ Philadelphia Bulletin.” We re- 
peat it here, although it has already been seen by 
many in the newspapers, because it has to do with a 
good friend of our “ Riverside ” circle : 

.... “A charming story apropos of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. When he visited Rome eight years 
ago, he was the guest of Story, in his apartment at 
the Palazza Barberini. Andersen was asked what 
sort of entertainment would please him best. He 
replied: ‘A children’s party.’ So all the juvenile 
friends of his host and hostess were assembled to- 
gether. Hans Andersen looked like a great stork in 
an aviary of pretty little birds, but he soon gathered 
them around him and interested them deeply in a 
long strain of delightful fairy tales. The children 
listened attentively, sometimes looking very sad, 
sometimes clapping their little hands and screaming 
with delight. After a while the doors were thrown 
open, and Mr. Story appeared, dressed as the ‘ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.’ 

“ The children were wild with fun, and they and 
Andersen pursued the Piper in every direction. My 
friend, who, told me the story, turned to Browning, 


who was also present, and said: ‘Read them your 
poem.’ 

“* They would not understand it, answered Brown- 
ing. 

“ «They would at least understand something about 
what they are enjoying,’ urged my friend. 

“So the children were summoned, and Robert 
Browning read them his own poem, ‘ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’ with great success. It must have 
been a delightful scene—a crowd of pretty, well- 
dressed, intelligent children, listening to Hans An- 
dersen and Browning recite their own famous crea- 
tions, and romping with the sculptor Story — some- 
thing for them to remember ir after years.” 


ENIGMAS. 


There is a word of letters three 

In which a thousand you can see; 
Subtract one third, and nine remains, 
Then cut off one, and one it gains.° 


This little word of letters four 

A thousand is, and something more. 
Its head and tail can cure and ache, 
And twice its tail a sermon make. 

Its second letter ’s number one, — 
Take fifty, and the third is done ; 
Then take the whole, and you shall sce 
A word as gentle as can be. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 8, 4, 18, 17, 10, is a fierce animal. 
My 5, 4, 3, 5, 6, 15, 1, 3, is round. 
y 18, 14, 7, 16, 11, 10, is an article of dz: 
y 12, 11, 9, 3, 1, isagirl’s name. . 
y 13, 1, 8, is a domestic animal. 
y 7, 4, 19, is an untruth. 
y 13, 14, 8, is a small bed. 
y 8, 1, 2, is an out-door game. 
whole is an institution of learning. ™- ™. 


CHARADE. 
My first in England was well known, 
A jolly wag who wore a crown. 
My second is a charming name, 
Misses are called by the same. 
Lovers are prone to use my third, 
And grass and reeds send back the word. 
My fourth, you'll find, is never said 
By an old maid, when asked to wed. 
My fifth ’s a word of warning given ; 
Heed it, and be from danger driven. 
My whole will cause the maniac wild 
To deem himself Dame Fortune’s child ; 
And crowned with straw, content he’ll dwell, 
A monarch in his prison cell. 
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L. E. S. 


Will be happy-to have The Young People of the 
“ Riverside” dine at Centreville, at 3 o’clock, p. M., 


Christinas, 1869. 
Dinner. 
On Saturpay, December 25, 1869. 


Soup and Chowder. 
Lake and River in Minnesota, 
Cape in Massachusetts. 


Fish. 
River in Idaho, 
River in California, 
Lake in Marathon Co., Wisconsin, 
County in Kentucky. 


Boiled. 
Lake in California, 
A Creek in Nebraska, 
A ‘Town in France, 
A Head in the Orkney Islands. 


Cold Dishes. 


Scripture name of Africa, 
River in Chippewa Co., Dakota, 
Bay in Long Island Sound. 


Entrees. 
Lake in Louisiana, 
Creek in Allen Co., Kansas, 
Town and County in Massachusetts, 
Lake in Wisconsin. 


Roast. 
A Division of Europe, 
Island in Pamlico Sound, Virginia, 
Creek in Columbus Co., North Carolina, 


Island in James River, 
Island north of Ireland. 


®ame. 
River in Minnesota, 
Creek in Colorado, 
Creek in Idaho, 
Creek in Indiana. 


Vegetables. 
A County and Lake in Minnesota, 
River in Vermont, 
Valley in Arizona. 


Pastry. 
Island in Nansemond River, Virginia, 
An Island off Massachusetts, pudding ; 
A Territory baked, 
Town in Southern Sweden. 


Dessert. 
An Island in Missouri River, 
An Island in Missouri River, 
Valley near Denver City, Colorado, 
County and Town in Vermont, 
Town in Juneau Co., Wisconsin, 
Town in Wilcox Co., Alabama, 
Town and County in New Hampshire, 
Grove in Minnesota, 
Island in Vermilion Co., Louisiana. 
County in Alabama, 
River in New Hampshire, 
River in Montana, 
Creek in Oregon, 
Lake in Utah, 
A Mountain in the Holy Land. 


A BEHEADED RIDDLE. 

I stood in the “ forest primeval,” 
And a vision passed before me, 
As I gazed on a tiny ball 

That lay in my palm. 
It rose, it grew, it extended, 
Until I heard the rustle of the wind 
Through the branches, 

And an old, old monarch 
Looked down on me. 
I saw as a pageant, England’s glory, 
Columbia’s fame, 
The long aisles and groined roof of the Cathedral, 
The grand palaces of Harry and Queen Bess, 
The rude huts of the early pilgrims, 
The wainscoted hall of the Baron, 
And the fleet of victorious Nelson. 
I heard the dread whoop of the Seminole, 
And the laugh of the elves of Windsor ; 
The hot, fast breath of the fleeing monarch, 
And the whispers of the patriots of Hartford ! 
But sweetest of all, and most dear to my soul, 
Was an old well, by a homestead, 
Its long sweep poised in mid-air, 
While a fine young fellow tipped over the bucket, 
And envied the water that touched the lips of the 

maiden, 
Who bent as if to drink of its sweetness, 
But really to hide her blushes. 
O passionate, delicious draught of first love! 
Worth all the glory and fame of the hero, 

The splendor of palaces, 
And the dreams of ambitious monarchs ! 
Pass away, pass away, bright visions, 
For iron has the old monarch beheaded ! 


BEHEADED. 
In place of the “ forest primeval,” 
I see the rolling prairie, — 
The wide, lonely prairie, with its ripened harvest, 
And the riches that burst from its bosom. 
I hear the loud laugh of the reapers, 
And bless God for this vintage of plenty. 
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A Proverb in Picture. 


The East and the West meet together, ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
And feast in a joyful Thanksgiving ; Geometrical Puzzle. — Solution: Cut as below, 
The cold North has a share of the banquet, and place the point A immediately under B. 

And the South has a place at the table. 4 A 
The Old World is welcomed a brother, : 
And sends back its golden treasure 

As thanks for the generous guerdon. 





But lo, a wild maniac revel ! 

I hear the ribald mirth of the drunkard, 
And the cries of his wife and children. 
The sweet juices of wholesome health 
Have distilled to tears and poison ! 





Alas! that a “thing of beauty” 
Is not always ‘* a joy forever,” — 
That our best intents may be crippled, 
And we in pain and in sorrow = 
Journey on, with this secret torment, The Picture Proverb. — Every dog has his day. 
This tyrant that fetters our motions ! A Sphinz’s Queries.—1. Nowhere. 3. Chopper, 
hopper. 4. Year, ear. 5. Y-ours. 6. Yeast, east. 
I saw and I heard this in vision : A Wheat, heat. 8. Madam, Adam. 9. Brat, rat. 
Now, prithee, kind friend, — what is it? 10. Chair, hair, air. Enigmas.—1. Alice. 2. Let- 
spnixx. tera. 3. Carrie Bailey Gunnison. 











fous sommes trois souberains Princes. 
MUSIQUE RECUEILLIE ET TRANSCRITE AVEC PIANO PAR J. B. WEKERLIN. 


A French Christmas Carol of the last century, sung in the Province of Anjou. 
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Nous avons dans ces cassolettes Caskets have we, caskets the fairest 
Quelques présents, Our gifts to hold: 

D’aromates les plus parfaites, Spices odorous, richest and rarest 
D’or et d’encens. Incense and gold. 

Agréez, Seigneur, ce trésor Take then, UO Lord, our treasure store, 
Et nos hommages : Ilear our confessing : 

En recevant la myrrhe et lor, Thou hast the myrrh and gold — therefor 


Bénissez ces trois mages. Give us Thy blessing. 
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